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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


p> 


HERE has been another “scare” at Paris this week, arising 
from the great prevalence of the belief that ‘‘ something is 
brewing,” and that after the interview between the Czar and the 
Emperor of Germany the die will be cast for peace or war. There 
is no doubt that there is a German War party, which thinks that 
France has not been crippled and ought to be crippled ; that the 
£200,000,000 fine was not nearly enough ; that Belfort ought to 
be taken, and France to be fined another £400,000,000, to 
be paid in twenty yearly instalments, with 5 per cent. in- 
terest accumulating on it, without the power of anticipating 
payment ; and that if France would not agree to these modest 
proposals, Paris should be besieged and taken again. There is no 
doubt, too, that the French are possessed with the belief that the 
war party will sooner or later carry their way. ‘They hold 
that Russia is the only Power which stands between them and 
the deliberate rupture of the treaty by the German War party, 
and they fear that if the Czar, when sounded, seems indifferent, 
the Emperor of Germany will soon be carried away by the violence 
of the War party. That Russia holds a commanding position in 
relation to further German expansions, we do not doubt. But 
we do doubt whether her influence in the matter is really needed to 
restrain the Emperor of Germany from a new attack on France 
founded solely on the calculation of future danger from French in- 
tentions. ‘There may be a sort of wisdom in conquest and annexa- 
tion ; but the wisdom of crippling by conquest and plunder, only 
in order to repeat the conquest and double the dose of plunder, 
within short periodic times, must be questionable, even in the 
eyes of military Kings. Yet France is in a genuine panic, and 
the Stock Exchange yesterday proved it. At about 3.30 p.m. 
the weaker stocks fell suddenly about 1 per cent. 





Mr. Disraeli has shown grave signs this week of losing his head. 
On Tuesday he was so lost in adoration of the wisdom of the 
“‘unwritten law ” of Parliament, that he could not see his way to 
any sort of change in the Standing Orders on claims of Privilege 
in relation to Reports and Reporters, in spite of the flagrant 
evidence that they precisely invert the wishes of modern Parlia- 
ments. Being attacked on Wednesday in the Times for the weak- 
ness he had shown, and also for his alleged feebleness in the manage- 
ment of the Irish Peace Preservation Bill, he was foolish enough on 
Thursday to make a long personal explanation, so much out of 
order that the Speaker was compelled to interrupt even him,—a 
most unusual occurrence with a Prime Minister,—and that, to put 
himself right, he had to conclude with a formal motion of adjourn- 
ment. This personal explanation was addressed not to any remarks 
made by any one in the House of Commons, but simply as an 
answer to the leader inthe Times. Worse still, to show that he was 
not weak, heswung the pendulum so violently back in the other direc- 
tion, as to avow the resolution of the Government to carry “all the 
measures” now introduced, “even if we feel it our duty to advise 
her Majesty not to prorogue Parliament until those measures have 
received the Royal sanction.” So sweeping a threat was probably 
never uttered by a Prime Minister, as Mr. Gladstone, who was so 
run down for his dictatorialism, was careful subsequently to point 
out. But the political importance of Tuesday was no more com- 








pensated by the political violence of Thursday, than a stroke of 
paralysis is compensated by a stroke of apoplexy. Dizziness may 
be caused either by want of blood in the brain, or by determi- 
nation of blood to the brain ; and the one morbid condition only 
aggravates the other. 


Lord Hartington’s proposal on Tuesday was to surrender 
altogether the right of the House to object to reports of debates, 
except when those debates had either been expressly secret, or 
when it was alleged that the reports were intentional misrepresen- 
tations ; and next, not to allow any single Member, except the 
Speaker,—for considerations of Order,—to have the right of 
excluding strangers without a vote of the House. Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s amendment to appoint a Select Committee with a view 
to considering the utility of official reporting, was really irrele- 
vant to the subject under discussion, as Mr. Disraeli, who 
wittily characterised his proposal as a ‘ Speech-Preserva- 
tion Bill,” clearly saw. But how Mr. Disraeli managed 
to persuade himself that the safest thing to do was to 
do nothing, with two or three indignant editors and newspaper 
proprietors opposite to him, we cannot conceive. Mr. Lowe 
never made the folly of transcendental Conservatism more con- 
spicuous than when he contrasted “the wishes of the House with 
the customs of the House, and Mr. Sullivan certainly used his 
sling and stone very happily when he struck down Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy in the ardour of his first sentence by calling attention to 
the presence of strangers. 


Mr. Disraeli’s notice given on Thursday is as follows :—‘‘ That 
if in any sitting of the House or in Committee any Member 
shall take notice that strangers are present, the Speaker or Chair- 
man, as the case may be, shall put the question that strangers 
shall be ordered to withdraw without permitting any debate or 
amendment.” Obviously that does not concede what the friends 
of the Press are chiefly fighting for, the right to report fairly a 
public debate without being liable to be charged with breach 
of Privilege. Mr. Disraeli has thought once and twice, but he 
will yet have to think a third time, and to better purpose than 
he has thought yet, if he is not to continue to indulge that 
“strongest of all passions which animate the human breast,”— 
envy,—towards the Marquis of Hartington. The Marquis’s three 
Resolutions are tolerably adequate. Mr. Disraeli’s one is still 
wholly inadequate. 


After certainly using to the utmost—we abstain from saying 
abusing—the forms of the House, the Irish Home-rule Members 
allowed the Peace Preservation Bill to pass through Committee 
on Thursday night. Sir M. Hicks Beach has greatly gained in 
character by the tact, good-temper, readiness to concede where he 
could, and firmness of will to refuse, which he showed in the 
conduct of the Bill,—the last Bill of the kind, we hope, that 
Parliament may have to pass. There was a little sentimental 
‘‘scene” at the end between Mr. Butt and Mr. Disraeli, 
which, as it appears in type, especially in such close contrast 
with the Premier's hectoring airs in the earlier part of the 
evening, strikes us as somewhat silly. Mr. Butt said that the Irish 
Members had nothing to complain of in the manner in which they 
had been received either by the Government or by the House, and 
that would do something to mitigate the feeling with which the 
measure would be received in Ireland ; whereupon Mr. Disraeli was 
‘‘on his legs” in an instant, and said, ‘I merely rise, Sir, to say 
that I think this is the best message of peace we have had for a 
long period.” It need hardly be added that three or four Irish 
Members rose in a hurry to protest that soft words butter no 
parsnips. 


On Tuesday, Lord Henniker laid on the table of the House of 
Lords a Bill for the regulation of the practice of Vivisection, 
which ought to receive the earnest support of those who have 
been dismayed by the rapid spread of that practice abroad, and 
recently even in England. It renders all vivisection,—i.e., all 
experiments on vertebrate animals for physiological or pathologi- 
cal purposes, but not, of course, for purposes of humanity to the 
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creatures themselvyes,—unlawful, except in places specially regis- | 


tered for that purpose. All vivisections in these registered places 
are to be performed completely under anesthetics, unless a special 
licence for the performance of experiments not under ansesthetics 
has been procured, and for every such licence, which, unless renewed, 
expires in six months, a fee of ten pounds is to be paid. A Justice 
of the Peace may, after receiving an affirmation on oath that there 
is reasonable ground to believe that vivisections are performed in 
places not registered for that purpose, issue a warrant authorising 
a search of the suspected premises. We observe that in certain 
quarters it is alleged that Lord Henniker’s Bill is to be counter- 
mined by a Bill prepared by the physiologists, and prepared, we 
suppose, in the interests of the friends of vivisection. We 
trust this report may be groundless. One thing is cer- 
tain,—the public will distrust the physiologists even though 
they “bring gifts.” The physiologists would do better for their 
own interests to accept Lord Henniker’s Bill, and endeavour to 
amend it where they think it unduly injurious to science, than by 
bringing forward a measure of their own, which will be suspected, 
—not unjustly, we imagine, we certainly should suspect it,—of 
the original taint of not aiming at restriction so much as protection 
for this practice. We trust that a great effort may be made in 
both Houses to support Lord Henniker in the great work he is 
undertaking, and that the Government itself may lend a helping 


hand. 


At the Royal Academy dinner on Saturday last, there was the 
usual assembly of what Mr. Emerson called “‘representative men,” 
and one conspicuous absence, Cardinal Manning. It is a pity his 
Eminence was not there to hear Mr. Disraeli, who was all in the 
vein of Lothair, with the Venetian streak in his style very strong, 
but the Cockney streak also silting up now and again not un- 
pleasantly, as when he rapidly passed from the fall of fountains 
and the ecarolling of sacred bells to contemplate those tutelary 
angels of the London streets, the constable and the cabman. 
Cardinal Grandison would have been edified by a speech which 
now and then sounded like the wail of a wounded spirit over the 
results of the Reformation. British Art has no longer pilgrimages, 
bannered processions, sacred bells; it lives amid the vulgar and 
the squalid; yet by sheer force of imagination it reproduces the 
Beautiful—with a big B. Such was the strain, and it carried the 
memory back to a day long before Lothair. Mr. Arnold’s speech, 
in returning thanks for Literature, as polished in style, was far 


* more fresh and effective ; and the comparison of the many there 


who, like Mr. Disraeli, had been devoted to letters in their youth, 
until called to tougher toil, to the little Hellenic colony in 
Southern Italy who met once a year to assure each other that 
they were once Greeks, had both humour and pathos in it. Is it 
not under a painting of Poussin that the inscription is written, 
‘+ Et moi, jai été aussi en Arcadie ?” 


Lord Russell put a question to Lord Derby on Monday night 
about the correspondence between Germany and Belgium, and 
in his speech remarked on the friendly tone of the German 
Government, declaring his assent to the principle that all 
States should provide better securities than they do “for the 
punishment of offenders against the amity of nations at peace ;” 


and he quoted the authority of the late Lord Westbury for. 


the remark that there were two sets of offences which every 
Government may punish,—first, offences against the Queen’s 
peace, and next, offences against the Queen’s amity. He recalled 
the incident of a prosecution directed at the beginning of this 
century against an Englishmen who had incited to the assassina- 
tion of the First Napoleon, a prosecution only stopped because 
war with France suddenly broke out; and he maintained that 
a Belgian artisan’s threat to assassinate Prince Bismarck, even 
though not followed by incitements to assassinate, or conspiracy, or 
any overt act, ought to be punishable. We have elsewhere observed 
on the difficulty of reconciling Lord Russell’s advice to Belgium, 
with his concurrence in the combination which overthrew Lord 
Palmerston on occasion of the Conspiracy Bill of 1858 ; probably, 
however, what Lord Russell really thinks, though half unconsciously, 
is this, that Roman Catholic Governments ought to be compelled 
to punish offences against their amity with Protestant Govern- 
ments, while Protestant Governments ought not to be compelled 
to punish offences against their amity with Roman Catholic 
Governments. Lord Derby made a non-committal reply, which 
did not involve the expression of any opinion of his own on the 
relative merits of the conflicting views. 


The last reply of Belgium to Germany has been communicated 


| by the Belgian Government to the Chambers, and appears to be 
very dignified and moderate. The Minister reminds the Germa 
Chancellor how Belgium had already admitted that ad the 
Powers modified the common penal law in such a way as Pe 
make a simple intention or proposal [to commit a crime] not 
acceded to, an offence, the problem of penal law would have 
to be examined, and Belgium would probably have to follow the 
movement,”—an inference, however, only drawn hypothetica)} 
from a supposition which seems to us never at all likely hd 
be verified in relation to any proposal to strengthen the 
punishment of ‘‘offences against amity ” generally. The Belgian 
Minister blandly remarks that it is admitted by Germany that the 
need exists as much elsewhere as in Belgium, and that so soon as 
he hears of ‘the steps adopted in Germany and elsewhere tg 
bring about these changes, the Government of the King will de. 
vote itself to a study of them in their bearing on the customs ang 
traditions of Belgium, as well as in their bearing on the liberties 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and will approach the examina. 
tion of the subject with the most sincere desire to aid in the 
maintenance of good international relations.” That is prudent ag 
well as courteous, but the promise of a weak man to reconsider 
carefully the duty of putting on handcuffs, so soon as a few of the 
strongest of his companions have voluntarily put them on, does 
not, perhaps, promise any very speedy action. 





A letter from the Spanish Pretender, Don Carlos, to M, 
Veuillot, the editor of the Univers, as copied in last Saturday's 
Times, frankly acknowledges that his Spanish campaign is intended 
as a war on behalf of ‘‘ religion persecuted,” no less than as a war 
of dynasties and national feelings. ‘‘God, who in His mercy hag 
given me the strength to overcome the obstacles strewn in my 
path, will, I am confident, accord me the triumph I ask of Him, 
in the interest of the Catholic Church, social institutions, and the 
monarchy.” Mazzini was confident about Italy under circum- 
stances, in a military point of view, even more desperate ; and he 
was not disappointed ; but Don Carlos is even more sanguine, for 
though he has soldiers, he appears to gain no real sympathy in 
the body of the nation outside the Northern provinces ; anda 
revolution that does not spread, even though the enemy seems to 
have almost as little hold of the people as the revolutionary party, 
is in a sickly condition. And as for the appeal to religious ideas, 
either the Spanish Church believes as little in Don Carlos as 
in Alphonso XI1., or else the Spanish people are not very docile 
to the Spanish Church, 














Mr. Bourke, however, as we have elsewhere remarked, was not 
very successful on Tuesday in making out an intelligible legal 
ground for refusing to acknowledge the belligerency of a force 
which has so long held its own as the Carlist force in the North 
of Spain. His only point was that English interests do not 
require the recognition of that belligerency. But, first, English 
interests might at any time require it, if we were to have 
to remonstrate with the Carlists on their treatment of English 
subjects; and Spanish (not Carlist) interests certainly might 
require it, under circumstances even more probable. And next, 
is it wise to make the matter one of mere English interests? If 
we were less arbitrary, less guided by mere interest, and more by 
the facts of the case, if we were to adopt something like a general 
principle in these matters, would it be half as delicate a matter 
as it now is to communicate to any Government that we had, on 
| the fulfilment of conditions previously laid down, acknowledged 
| the belligerent rights of a regularly organised rebellion or revolu- 
| tion against it? In this case, the Spanish Goverment has itself 
|} admitted repeatedly that it is at war, by exchanging its prisoners 
| with the prisoners taken by the Carlists, and a more completely 
objective test of the admitted existence of an organised and per- 
| manent military Government at the head of the rebellion, cannot 
| be imagined than this? If A acknowledges the belligerency of 
| B, by treating with him as with a responsible ruler, A can hardly 
| find fault with C for acknowledging it too. 





The comments of the Irish Press on the election of Mr. Whit- 
| worth at Kilkenny prove that that election is a fact of con- 
| siderable significance,—particularly if it be true, as the Freeman's 
| Journal (the late Sir John Gray’s journal) alleges, that he had the 
| support not only of the Roman Catholic Vicar-General, but of 

the ‘“‘ Protestants and Freemasons” of Kilkenny. By the way, 
was not Sir John Gray a Protestant and a Freemason? And if 
| so, are we to regard it as another instance of increasing mutual 
toleration in Ireland that Cardinal Cullen had public prayers 


| offered for him? ‘The character of Mr. Whitworth makes 
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on a real test of a considerable change in the Irish 
eis no unknown “ political carpet-bagger,” like some 
nourable gentlemen who carried Irish constituencies 
with a rush at the General Election, for no other Teason appar- 

tly than that they were utterly unknown, and so, if they had no 
Pe vas were very handsomely compensated, considering what an 
oa region Irish politics are, by having noenemies. Mr. Whit- 
worth is well known in Ireland, as in England, for a staunch 
Liberal of the Manchester school, who, though favourable to 
some measure Of local government, positively refused to join 
the Home-rule League, when his doing so would have ensured his 
election for Drogheda without opposition. We cannot help 
hoping that this election is the beginning of a serious attempt to 
improve the quality of the Irish representatives. 


his electi 
mind. H 
of the ho 


The debate on the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill, 
which was “talked out,” for no conceivable reason, by Mr. 
Wheelhouse on Wednesday, raised the question of Ireland being 
governed by Irish ideas in a way which gave Mr. Gladstone the 
opportunity of explaining and practically justifying what he 
meant in using the phrase so often and so absurdly distorted. 
In the course of a speech strongly supporting the Bill, he said, 
«‘] have had credit and discredit, to neither of which I am 
entitled, for having, as was supposed, in this House delivered 
myself of the sentiment that Ireland ought to be governed 
by Irish ideas. I never gave utterance to that sentiment without 
appending to it a vital qualification, which has been forgotten 
both by foes and friends. I said that Ireland might be properly 
and justly governed by Irish ideas on those matters as to which 
Imperial interest did not call for uniform legislation.” Whatever 
Trish ideas on the subject of Sunday closing may really be, it is 
clear that they are expressed by very uncertain sounds in the 
House of Commons. Of twelve Irish Members who spoke in the 
debate, five were vehement in their opposition to the Bill, and 
the five might fairly claim to be far more Irish of the Irish than 
the other seven. They were Mr. Callan, the doubly elected of 
Dundalk and Louth ; Major O’Gorman,—the Sir Boyle Roche and 
something more of our days;—Mr. O’Shaughnessy, and Mr, O’Sul- 
livan—Celts all over—and Mr. Murphy, of Cork. We regret that 
the progress of the Bill, which is, we believe, really desired by the 
majority of the Irish people, should be stopped,—but Ireland may 
observe with advantage that its bitterest enemies are her own 
extreme politicians. 


The Liberation Society had its annual meeting in the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle at Newington Butts on Wednesday, Mr. 
Richard, M.P., in the chair. The financial report stated that 
the Society had had an income of £12,800 in the last year, being 
£5,000 more than in any year since it was established. The 
Society had not succeeded in raising the £100,000 it had counted 
onas yet, but it ‘‘sees its way to” £70,000, and is just going 
to set to work for the other £30,000. The chairman said that 
every great reform goes through three stages,—the pooh-pooh 
stage, the bow-wow stage, and the stage in which the worst 
opponents of the movement admit that the object in view is sure 
to be carried, but deny that those who fight the battle will carry 
it. According to Mr. Richard, the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control had passed through the 
two first stages, and is now in the third. Perbaps it is, but 
if it is, the worst opponents of the movement are a few rather 
chicken-hearted persons, who do not die hard at all. We doubt 
whether there was ever less real enthusiasm for Disestablishment 
than there is now. Certainly the signs of deep enthusiasm are 
not to be found in the tone of Mr. Richard’s own speech, or in 
that of the speeches of his colleagues. That the Society is in 
earnest, we know very well. But the innocent kind of clap-trap 
which vanishes the moment people feel deeply, is very conspicuous 
in the speeches of the leading agitators. 


Mr. Gladstone, having been invited to attend the first Cen- 
tenary of the Independence of the United States at Lexington, 
has sent a very impressive reply, in which he remarks that the Ameri- 
cans will now hardly blame very severely their British ancestors 
for attempting to retain their revolted colonies by main force, 
since after the war against the Seceded South, a very considerable 
sympathy with the imperial spirit which resists the separative 


force of conflicting interests, must prevail. Mr. Gladstone adds | 


that the American people did us a great service when they cut 
the 


tie between us and them, “by relieving us from | 
efforts the continuation of which would have been an | 


unmixed evil.” We should have thought that would have de- 
pended on the character of the efforts. If the efforts made had 
been wise,—like the efforts we are now making to retain Canada, — 
we doubt somewhat about the evil, and very much about its “ un- 
mixedness.” In an eloquent passage, Mr. Gladstone reminds the 
American people that the occasion for joy on their anniversaries 
of Independence must depend on the use they make from century 
to century of that independence. The United States ‘will 
be tried as we shall be at the bar of history, but on a greater 
scale.” ‘They cannot escape from the liabilities and burdens 
which their greatness imposes on them.” In short, the worth of 
the congratulations to be exchanged depends a good deal on what 
comes of their national life. But does a nation ever really 
judge itself in that way? Possibly Mr. Lincoln, on the 4th of 
March, 1865, did for a moment thus attempt to weigh the 
nation in a truer balance than that which measures mere national 
power, but it was a rare and exceptional effort. Nations have 
hardly any strictly moral self-consciousness. 


The farmers are not relaxing in their efforts to get rid of the 
37th clause of the Government's Tenant-right Bill. Ata meeting 
held on Monday of the Tenant Farmers’ Club in Salisbury Square, 
when Professor Fawcett spoke and advocated compulsory com- 
pensation for improvements on the ground that it was the 
only security which would induce the farmer to sink his 
capital in the soil, Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., who expressed himself 
totally opposed to the 37th and 38th clauses, declared that if 
they insisted on compulsory compensation they must lose the 
Bill, for in the House of Lords there was only one Member in 
favour of compulsion, while in the House of Commons there were 
but ten county Members for it.’ ‘Compulsion would never be 
got from the present House, and as it seemed the fashion to have 
permissive legislation, this might be taken, and a future Parlia- 
ment asked to make it compulsory ;” and yet the meeting agreed 
that a measure unsettling the present relations between tenant and 
landlord, and not at the same time securing the new relations on 
a strong basis, will do more harm than good to tenants holding 
from year to year,—which was, we take it, a condemnation of the 
Bill as it now stands. 


Again, on Tuesday, there was a great discussion at the Salis- 
bury Hotel, Fleet Street, on the same subject, in which Sir T. 
Acland and other Members of Parliament joined. The resolution 
in relation to compulsion was as follows :—‘* That this Council 
disapprove the 37th Clause [reserving freedom of contract], 
unless the following words be added thereto :—‘ Provided that in 
every agreement there shall be expressed some bond fide con- 
sideration for improvements specified in the 3rd and 4th schedules * 
| of this Act.’” That is, we take it, freedom of contract shall 
| be reserved within very moderate limits, but not beyond 
| those limits. That is a neat way of so modifying the 
| Bill as to introduce a measure of compulsion, and yet leave a 
| certain scope for personal negotiation between landlord and 
| tenant. These tenant-farmers, under their present guidance, are 
becoming very astute tacticians, and their spokesmen will soon be 
recognised powers in the House of Commons. 








The ‘ Jefferson Borden,’ a three-masted schooner, commanded 

by Captain William Patterson, arrived at the Nore on Thursday, 
after a very exciting passage from Boston. Three men—a 
| Russian Finn, an Englishman, and an American—who had 
| shipped at New Orleans, whence the ship sailed to Boston, 
moved apparently by a strong belief in the captain’s wealth, 
mutinied on Tuesday, April 20, and began by killing the two 
| mates, who were both relatives of the captain, his brother and 
his cousin. The captain, who had his wife on board, had only 
the cabin-boy, a Swedish sailor, and the cook to be faithful to 
him. But he had firearms, and the mutineers had not, and he 
first drove them to the round-house on deck, nailed them up 
there, and then fired at them occasionally till they gave in and 
| consented to be put in irons,—the time the mutiny lasted being 
| thirty-six hours. At this time the ship was 1,200 miles from 
England, and it had to be brought over with the three wounded 
mutineers in irons, and of course without any help from them, The 
voyage lasted for seven days. At the entrance of the Channel, 
they got a man from a Norwegian barque to help them navigate the 
vessel, and at the Nore they procured additional assistance, but a 
more exciting and perilous voyage has seldom been safely 
terminated. 








Consols were at the latest date 935-934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


pucomiiiisuons 
MR. DISRAELI’S HOUR OF WEAKNESS. 

S Mr. Disraeli growing old, or is he acting on some tran- 
scendental theory? His conduct on Tuesday night, 
measured by ordinary standards, was a perfect prodigy of 
feebleness; but the violent strategy of Thursday turned the 
feebleness of Tuesday into a real disaster. The situation 
on Tuesday was a remarkably simple one,—the more so 


that Mr. Disraeli had already made one instructive blunder | 


in connection with it, for which he had frankly accounted 
on the very pardonable plea that at the time he made 


it he had not sufficiently considered what he was about. | 


A Member of the House of Commons had been spoken 
of in very disrespectful language, in a letter addressed to 
the Chairman of a Select Committee and read at one of 
its sessions, which letter had been reported by two of our 
morning newspapers, the Zimes and the Daily News. The 
imputations thus made were brought before the House, and 
the publication of them was hastily declared by Mr. Disraeli 
himself to involve a breach of Privilege, and the Printers of 
the papers were summoned to the Bar of the House to 
explain their conduct. In the meantime, however, the House 
had bethought itself that the Committee was in all probability 
responsible for the reading and the publication of the letter, 
since the latter could not well have been procured for publica- 
tion except by the concurrence of the Committee ; and it was 
seen to be absurd in the highest degree to punish newspapers 
which were subserving the wishes of the House and its Com- 
mittees, for an indiscretion, if there were one, for which its own 
Members were responsible. The printers in question were, there- 
fore, discharged from attendance, Mr. Disraeli confessing that he 
had taken his line in the matter hastily, and an acknowledgment 
was procured from the Committee that the fault, if fault there 
was, was theirs. But this being admitted, various Members 
of the House who were also interested in the Press naturally 
protested against this fiction—that it should be a breach 


of privilege to report what the House and its Committees | 


wished to have reported, and gave every facility for reporting. 
If that were reasonable at all, the supplementary rule that the 
presence of Reporters in the House is itself inadmissible, must 
be equally reasonable. It would only be a breach of privilege 
to report, if it were also a breach of privilege to be pre- 
sent for the sake of reporting. The two violatious of custom 
were inseparably bound up together, and those who maintained 
that the former ought to continue to be a breach of privilege 
were bound also to maintain that the latter ought to be a breach of 
privilege too, As the Government seemed disinclined to rectify 
this great divergence between theory and fact, various members 
of the House determined to act upon the theory, and so bring 
the Government to its senses, On Wednesday week, Mr. 
Biggar called the attention of the Speaker to the presence 
of “strangers” in the House just as the debate on Horses 
was going to begin, and the Reporters, along with his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, were driven out. 
On that occasion Mr, Disraeli applied the somewhat revolu- 
tionary remedy of suspending the standing order or custom 
relating to this matter, without notice, and thereupon the 
Prince of Wales and the Reporters returned. After various 
threats of a repetition of the unpleasant experiment on sub- 
sequent occasions, Lord Hartington gave notice of moving for 


a reform in the Rules of the House, and last Tuesday accord- | 
ingly he moved resolutions which, whether technically perfect | 


or not, would practically have recognised the right of Reporters 
to be present except when excluded for special reasons, and the 
right of Newspapers to report fairly whatever Members might 
say in sessions that are not avowedly secret. 

There was, then, no question at all about the need for a 
change. Myr. Disraeli himself had all but intimated that an 
honourable Member who applied the Rules of the House as 
they are, was acting an ungentlemanly part in so doing. He 
had also confessed that he himself had not acted con- 
siderately in calling the newspapers to account for a breach of 
Privilege in respect of a report for which Members of the 
House were directly responsible. The divergence, then, 


*,* a 
conditions of the case? That was what Lord Hartin 
pleaded. But on Tuesday Mr. Disraeli had apparently for, 
gotten both his own error, and the severe condemnation with 
which he had visited Mr. Biggar for acting upon the obsolete 

custom as it stands. He was magniloquent as to the danger of 
| breaking with the past. What was good enough for the master 
|of precedent in the last Parliamentary generation is good 
enough for us. If Members abused the forms of the House 
there was always the revolutionary remedy which he had him. 
| self applied, of suspending the forms of the House. No doubt 
the forms which it is proposed to revise were adopted under 
a different condition of things. till, they had been so tenderly 
used as to last our time. Why propose to change them now? 
| Change was always dangerous. Some day, perhaps, it might 
be advisable to make an alteration. Nowit was not. The House 
might be throwing away a treasure of wisdom without knowing 
it. These old forms certainly got us into occasional diffi. 
culties, Still against what a host of difficulties that have 
never been thought of might they not be a protection? Ip 
adhering to them, Mr. Disraeli almost seemed to imply that 
the House would be entertaining angels unawares. 

No attitude could be more remarkable. The fact was cer. 
tain that some of the literary Members of the House were not 
inclined to tolerate this mere toleration of Reporters and Re- 
ports, any longer, and that they had an excuse for active mea- 
sures in the blunders of the last few weeks. Yet Mr. Disraeli, in 
his new mood of burlesque Conservatism, would only entreat the 
House to consider what undiscovered but conceivable magic of 
| beneficence the Rules which had got them into trouble might 
}not contain,—what invisible but imaginable evil the revi- 
sion of these Rules so as to accord with modern conditions 
might not possibly involve. Ordinary persons were re- 
minded of Miss Squeers’s fears of grievous internal injuries sus- 
tained by herself and her brother on the occasion of Nicholas 
Nickleby’s assault on their father,—fears which were grounded 
only on the ascertained fact that no marks of violence were visible 
externally. Mr. Disraeli was unable to suggest a single danger as 
likely to result from the kind of change proposed. But that appar- 
ently made him only the more apprehensive of danger. Who 
knows but the existing rule may be an essential element in the 
Parliamentary structure, and that with its abstraction the 
| whole pile may collapse? Of course, nothing was easier 
jthan for Mr. Lowe to expose the extraordinary irra- 
| tionality of the attitude of the Government, and especially 
|to point out that a suspension without notice of ancient 
Parliamentary forms is a remedy far more dangerous than 
| the evil complained of,—the very object of Standing Orders 
‘being to ensure a fixed order of procedure on which even 
; absentees may rely. And Mr. Sullivan clinched the argument 
| by rising just as Mr. Gathorne Hardy was rushing with his 
| usual ardour into the fray, and calling the Speaker's attention 
| to the presence of “strangers” in the House. Mr. Disraeli did 
| not venture to apply again his revolutionary remedy. The 
| Secret Session was short, and the debate was adjourned till 
| after Whitsuntide. On Thursday Mr. Disraeli, assuming the 
| white sheet with rather bad grace, admitted that the Government 
| will now be compelled to propose a part of what Lord Harting- 
| ton proposed on Tuesday, though not, we suspect, the most 
| essential part. And on Thursday, also, he passed from a fit of 
| trembling into a fit of fever, and declared to an amazed as- 
‘sembly that every measure of the Government should be 
| passed by the House of Commons before the Crown would be 
advised to prorogue Parliament. 

What can be the explanation of Mr. Disraeli’s cold-and-hot 
‘fit? Did he wish on Tuesday to travestie the Conservatism 
| of his followers and colleagues, to act, as it were, a Tory ex- 
| travaganza before their eyes, and so impress on them the pre- 
| posterous character of the assumption that obsolete rules may 
‘contain invaluable political wealth under a mean outside ; and 
| then did he mean on Thursday to throw off the disguise, and 
| show the rod he held behind his cloak of weakness ? Or was he 

moved by that passion which he himself described the other day 
| as being one of the most powerful that rule the human breast, 
|—envy,—and determined not to let Lord Hartington succeed 
in doing what he had hesitated to do himself? Or was 
he simply idle on Tuesday, and so thoroughly convinced 

















between the obsolete rule and the actual conditions of Par-| that his rebuke to Mr. Biggar had cowed the irregular forces 
liamentary practice had even misled the Prime Minister, and | in the House, as to believe the Irish Members incapable of 
induced him to apply exceedingly severe language to a Par- | again applying the powerful screw which calls the attention of 
liamentary colleague. What gould be more plain than that | the House to its dependence on the Press for its influence ; and 
the old Rules, which were made when reporting was a mischief | then on Thursday was he ashamed of his idlenes, and bent on 
to the House, and when the presenee of reporters was a danger | heroic measures? Or was there some much more trans- 
jealously guarded against, should be reyised to meet the new | cendental reason for what he did, some historical theory which 
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seat could have elaborated, and Coningsby alone 
= ~_* the great theory, for instance, that in imposing 
apple; and poundage Charles I. was but pressing home the 
natty those modern economists who advocate “direct taxa- 
_— we shall never know. But for all practical 


i bl 
tion! = Disraeli will suffer greatly by the wonderful | cause future disquiet in Europe. 


Mr. : 
Por vitsons of Tuesday and Thursday nights. He was a 


long time before he made up his mind ; when he did make 
nap he declared for meaningless and mischievous delay, on 
* on which may be described as emptiness faced with 
yen . and then when he saw his error, he rushed 
into melodramatic displays of force. The tightly-strung 
os of Mr. Gladstone’s heroic administration has often been 
ridiculed, but it was certainly never half so ludicrous as 
this grandiose but aimless twanging of Mr. Disraeli at a 
loose string, when the moment had come to take aim and 
to shoot vigorously, and the sudden transition to high-strung 
action which followed it. Whatever Mr. Disraeli was really 
about, whether he was idle and incredulous of mutiny, or 
whether he was envious of Lord Hartington, or whether he 
was amusing himself at the expense of his Tory colleagues, 
and equally at the expense of his own reputation, or whether 
he was applying transcendental philosophy to modern history 
without being fortunate enough to be understood,—one thing 
is very certain, he cannot afford to do anything at all like it 
again, He has lost more repute by Tuesday and Thursday 
nights than one would have supposed it possible to lose on so 
slight an occasion. The House of Commons would as soon be 
led by a fanatic as by a mere trifler. Mr. Disraeli has acted a 
riddle to the House of Commons. But the House of Com- 
mons would rather be misled downright than perplexed by 
elaborate and enigmatic rhetoric, the whole drift of which 
needs to be counteracted by grandiose menace on the next 


evening but one. 


GERMANY AND HER DEMANDS. 


ORD RUSSELL appears to think that Belgium ought to 
pass without hesitation a Conspiracy Bill very much 
more stringent than that which he helped the House of 
Commons to throw out in 1858, when Lord Palmerston pro- 
posed it tous. The object of that Bill was to provide England 
with more available weapons for the prosecution of conspirators 
who might wish to mature their designs against a foreign 
Government on English territory. But it was not the un- 
popularity of the object of the Bill which really defeated it. 
It was the somewhat imperious manner in which it had been 
pressed upon us from Paris, and that, too, after language held 
about England by French colonels which was, to say the least, of a 
menacing and insolent kind. Lord Russell will, perhaps, say that 
he did not vote for the rejection of the Bill, but only supported 
an amendment which condemned the English Government for 
having left a certain not very respectful despatch unanswered, 
and which defeated the Bill indirectly by starting a side-issue. 
That may be literally true, but it is none the less true 
that however he did it, Lord Russell really supported the 
party which resented French dictation, and which refused in- 
dignantly to accept the measure to which French dictation 
was supposed to have given birth. Now, however, Lord Russell 
appears to take a different view of the duty of Belgium from 
that which he took in 1858 of the duty of England. He is 
urgent that Belgium should be very punctilious in the discharge 
of all the duties to Germany that can be expected from a poli- 
tical neighbour. Germany, he evidently thinks, does not ask 
too much in asking for laws which shall punish Belgian work- 
men for even talking of violence to Prince Bismarck, and which 
shall punish Belgian bishops for publishing pastorals affecting 
their fellow-Catholics in Germany, of a kind to encourage the 
latter in their disposition to disobey the new ecclesiastical laws. 
He thought offences against the King’s amity—to use words 
which he quoted from Lord Westbury—were as much to 
be punished as offences against the King’s peace. So that not 
only when drunken artisans express their intention of attacking 
Prince Bismarck’s life, but whenever hot-headed ecclesiastics 
give official expression to their inevitable view of the policy 
Germany is pursuing towards the Catholic Church, we may 
not only expect to have urgent demands made on Belgium to 
strengthen her legislation against international busybodyism, 
but to have Lord Russell backing up those demands by appeals 
to the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Now, we have never attached any serious importance to 
the Notes addressed by Germany to Belgium, except as in- 
dications of a spirit which may be far more mischievous in 
other directions,—a spirit which, when combined with a not un- 





| natural French timidity, causes those “scares” of which we 











so often hear, and which produce so much depression in the 
money markets of Europe. But this sensitiveness about every 
little indication of foreign dislike to the new German policy is 
an unpleasant symptom of the tendencies which are at work to 
“We are a great people, 
Sir, and we must be cracked up!” said one of Dickens's ficti- 
tious but life-like Yankees to Martin Chuzzlewit; and really our 
correspondent “ G, §.,”-in more cultivated and refined language, 
said what did in effect come to very much the same thing last 
week in these columns. The German Government itself 
appears to find comfort in reiterating every few weeks, in 
a more or less official manner, that even if it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to crack Germany up, it is a great dereliction 
of duty on the part of any neighbour to let its public men 
-disparage and depreciate what Germany does. Now there is no 
abstract disposition—in England at least—to judge Germany 
harshly, any more than there is in Germany to judge England 
harshly. But in England we have, for many generations back, 
preferred to encourage a perfectiy free criticism by all parts of 
Europe of the policy of every great European State. We 
agree with our German correspondent, “ that in order to judge 
correctly and without bias, it is, above all things, necessary not 
to breathe constantly the same political atmosphere ;” and for 
that very reason we wish to see the politicians of all other 
States expressing soberly but strongly their opinions of the 
attitude and conduct of England, and if of England, then also 
of Germany, France, Russia, and the other members of the 
European family. So long as that criticism does not amount 
to an incitement to take up arms, it seems to us that such 
criticism is eminently useful to the people criticised ; and just 
as we profit ourselves by the free criticism of Germany and 
France, so we are inclined to hope that Germany herself 
might profit by our criticism and that of Belgium. But what 
our correspondent “G, 8.” seenréd to wish was, that English 
critics should look at the policy of Germany through German 
spectacles, in which case he thought they were quite sure to 
get rid of false bias. It did not occur to him that the true 
achromatic combination for political spectacles would be for 
England to look at English policy through a German glass, 
while Germany should look at German policy through an 
English glass. But whatever may be the needful rectification 
for political prepossession, it is surely obvious enough that we 
cannot lend moral support to Prince Bismarck’s present policy 
without deserting a principle by which England has stood for 
generations, and which has much more in its favour than any 
temporary alienation which its expression may produce between 
two kindred nations can outweigh. If the individual liberties 
of peoples are to be curtailed, only in order that great and 
sensitive nations may not hear disagreeable opinions of them 
expressed by their neighbours, the stature of national life in 
Europe will soon begin to dwindle. When was it ever 
heard that England wished France or Germany to curb their 
Press, in order that English institutions might be more 
favourably judged? What we condemn in Germany,—this 
effeminate sensitiveness to the blame of foreign bishops or 
literary men,—we despise in ourselves, Parliament, indeed, 
would promptly and severely censure any Government of ours 
which should propose to apply to another Government for a 
more effectual restriction of the freedom of opinion abroad in 
deference to supposed English susceptibilities. With us the 
sign of strength is firmness. If foreign opinion seriously moves 
us, we are pretty certain there must be something uncertain about 
our own state of mind. If it does not seriously move us, where 
is the harm of its being expressed ? And yet an exigeant temper 
has often been evinced by very strong nations and governments. 
The United States betrayed it painfully only a few years ago. 
France showed it in the most distressing way during the 
earlier years of the last Emperor's reign, Germany is evincing 
such a temper now. It is no sign of want of vital force 
either in a people or in its Government to show this sensi- 
tiveness. But it is a sign of want of moral fortitude and 
strength, unless, indeed, the conduct of the German Govern- 
ment in this matter is not in any way a true reflection of the 
feelings of the German people, but is deliberately chosen for a 
purpose,—that purpose being to keep up a general efferves- 
cence of political anxiety in Europe, out of which an oppor- 
tunity might at any time arise for a renewal of the struggle, 
before France and Austria are ready for it. 

Now that is a very cynical solution of the policy of Germany, 
but it is evidently the one accepted from time to time in France, 
and which produces those formidable “ scares” which now appear 
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to come so frequently. Nor is it at all unreasonable to feel this 
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sort of anxiety when it happens to be the semi-official Press 
of Germany which raises the alarm, as it certainly did two 
or three weeks ago. It is, of course, much less reasonable 
when, as in the case of this week’s scare, no one in France can 
assign a definite reason for panic, except the fixed belief that 
Germany wishes to discount the future, and to strike before 
her opponent is strong enough to ward off her blow. Still it 
is not France alone who is to blame for this fixed idea. 
Credit, in political as in money matters, is a plant of slow and 
tender habit of growth, and needs a good deal of protection 
and watching, if it is to flourish, Now, no one knows better 
than Prince Bismarck that if Europe hears one day of remarks 
addressed to the Government of Italy in relation to the necessity 
for getting better guarantees from the Pope, another day of a 
criticism on the indifference of Belgium to her international 
duties, and ona third day, that a semi-oflicial German paper tells us 
to prepare ourselves for war, there can be no growth of confidence 
in the duration of European tranquillity. Either, then, Prince 
Bismarck is indifferent to the growth of such confidence, 
or he is too weakly sensitive to the disapprobation of the other 
States of Europe to bear their censure in calm silence. Which- 
ever explanation we accept, the German Government is in part 
responsible for these scares, If it dislikes and deprecates them, 
at least it does much to multiply them. Germans complain 
that their Government is the best distrusted Government 
in Europe, and yet they support their Government in 
everything which causes that distrust. But how is it to be 
otherwise, if the only foreign statesmen who trust it show their 
trust like Lord Russell, by advocating concessions to it which 
are quite out of keeping with the traditions of free peoples ? 
The admirers of Germany want us to define clearly a very 
dangerous and wholly undefined class of international offences, 
called offences against the Queen’s or King’s * amity,” and in 
fact, to punish as a crime all acts which make foreign 
Governments uneasy. Now what these acts are depends, 
unfortunately, so very much on the temper of the foreign 
Powers in question, that there would be no end to a 
course of legislation begun with that object. The femme 
incomprise is hurt at everything. The unappreciated govern- 
ment is not much easier to please. If Germany really wants to 
inspire confidence in her pacific intentions, she must stop this 
irritable complaining whenever a foreign bishop denounces her 
sins, and either keep her semi-official Press in order, or disown 
at once all responsibility for its vagaries. So long as a 
mighty Power either is, or finds it convenient to appear, very 
irritable and quarrelsome, wise men will be uneasy, even though 
it be only fools who express their alarm without reserve. 





FOREIGN LOANS. 


HE Claimant’s theory, that those who have money and no 
brains are the natural prey of those who have brains 
and no money, is venial, compared with that on which a con- 
siderable proportion of the financial business of London has been 
carried on. It has the plea of necessity, and might be held by a 
man capable, under favourable circumstances, of rising to a 
generous view. That men with money and brains and knowledge 
are entitled to plunder men with some money, but without brains 
or without knowledge, is, morally considered, a more repulsive 
doctrine, and it is more dangerous to society, inasmuch as it is 
less dangerous to act upon. That it has often been strenuously 
acted upon in the City during late years is, however, certain. 
To induce people to give their money on bad security, by giving 
them the impression that it is good security, has been the main 
business of some of our cleverest financiers, and an immensely 
profitable business it has been. Naturally, their dupes have 
mostly been found among the classes which can worst afford 
a money loss, Naturally, also, the Foreign Loan has been the 
subject of their most remarkable achievements. If, on the 
one hand, the attraction of a directorate including known or 
well-reputed names be wanting to it; on the other hand, the 
issuing of a loan is not subjected to some slight safeguards which 
the law provides in the case of Companies, and consequently 
gives freer scope for the display of the financier’s ability. His 
methods, as we shall see, are simple, but effective ; the success 
which has attended them is scarcely to be wondered at. 

Of course, it is not the great Powers, nor even the secondary 
Powers of the world, that give the financier his finest oppor- 
tunity. This comes from some obscure and remote State which, 
to educated persons even, is scarcely more than a name, of 
whose debts and resources absolutely nothing is known to the 
ordinary English investor. But it has a tropical climate, a 
teeming vegetation, and any amount of uncultivated land; 


| probably it produces some specialty for which there is a stead: 

| demand in Europe ; and it is possible without fiction to repweases 
its capabilities as enormous. In all likelihood it wants noth; 
but a plentiful and industrious population and a settled ang 
decently good government, to make its security really excellent 
But it may be its custom to change its government every be 
months, successive governments may have flooded it with paper 
money, its expenditure may have been for years in excess of itg 
income. Its credit may have been utterly gone, its secur 
utterly worthless when, as a last resource, it resolved to appeal 
for a loan of money to the British public. Its Commissioner. 
arrived in England, may have found some difficulty in making 
his way into the presence of any man of financial position ; but 
his powers are in proper form, and he at last finds a financier 
who knows better than to despair of the credulity of his 
countrymen. Terms are arranged, a flourishing prospectus jg 
drawn up, and the loan is launched. A good house has been 
induced for a consideration—possibly not an excessive one—to 
lend its name to the scheme, and with this, if trade has 
been good in England, under the modern system of financing 
its success is more than probable. Such, at any rate, has 
been the case for some years past, and unless meang 
are found for the protection of the public, such will 
certainly from time to time be the case again. What 
happens? The terms offered to the public have been 
good, but not extravagantly good, high enough to be a sore 
temptation to the poor investor who, having little to in 
vest, desires the largest return he can safely get, while not such 
as to raise grave suspicions of the borrower’s credit. Dealings 
in the scrip of the new loan begin as soon as the subscription 
is opened; it at once runs up to a premium and continues ata 
premium. The subscription closed, it is announced that the 
loan has been more than fully taken up; the Stock Exchange 
is certified that the whole of it has been unconditionally 
allotted ; thereupon a settling-day and quotation are granted, 
and the loan is to all appearance a success. It not only con- 
tinues at a premium, but the premium grows gradually larger. 
When this has been going on for months the timid, small 
capitalist, lamenting the caution which has kept him so long 
out of a lucrative investment, puts his money into the loan, 
buying at a premium, and, after getting one or two pay- 
ments of interest, finds that it is hopelessly gone. Wher 
gone? Half of the money raised, perhaps, or somewhat 
less, to the State which was obliging enough to send over 
the agent, without whose aid the money could not have 
been got at ; a certain portion more in the payment of interest, 
in the defrayment of expenses, and in the cost of operations for 
keeping the loan at a premium; while the remainder—no 
trifling portion—is the plunder shared between them by a 
few financial gentlemen, whose connection with the loan had 
never been avowed, but who had been its managers from the 
first, and had managed it, of course, purely and simply for 
their own behoof. When the payment of interest ceases, of 
course these gentlemen have no interest in the stock. A portion 
of the stock is held by unwary speculators who have not got 
out of it in time; but by far the greater part by ignorant 
persons of small means who have been taken in by a false ap- 
pearance of value which the financial gentlemen had been 
| clever enough to attach to it. 

The premium at which the scrip of the loan was quoted in 
| advance of the allotment was the result of operations set on 
| foot by these gentlemen to give the public confidence in the 
loan, and to procure subscriptions to it. Their object being to 
| place the whole of the stock with the public at the price of 

issue, their means were to make it seem in the opinion of the 
public worth more than the price of issue. They offered to 
buy the scrip at a premium. Offering to buy at a 
premium, too, they had no difficulty in finding persons 
| willing to sell to them, and the sellers, to fulfil their engage- 
ments, had to subscribe to the loan. ‘The appearance of 
“success was thus procured; success began to follow, and by 
judicious buying and selling on the part of the financiers, the 
success was made to seem so decided that the fears of the 
| timid were overcome, and they walked into the snare pre 
pared for them. The managers of the loan sold when the 
| circumstances were favourable for selling, bought when to buy 
| was necessary for keeping up the premium; and this went on 
‘until the whole loan having passed to the public, their in- 
‘terest in it ceased. Then they left it to sink to its natural 
level, which in all probability it would very quickly do. Their 
‘transactions in the stock were perhaps as likely to leave & 
| profit as a loss; but in the cases we have been describing, 
financiers, provided they can float the loan, are extremely well 
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protected against loss. —. — the —_ - = 
porrowing State on terms far ow say from 15 to 
20 per cent. below—those which have been made in the 
name of that State with the public; the price to the public 
being 80, that is, the price to the financier is 60 or 65 
_— margin ample enough for all contingencies, To raise 
uestions of morality with such gentlemen is of course ridi- 
me their theory seems to be that commerce is war, and that 
each man’s hand must “ keep his head.” But when the margin 
allowed to the promoters of a loan is so large as greatly to affect 
the rate of interest the Government is to pay —if, for example, 
the interest on a loan which appears to the public to be about 
10 per cent. is really 15 per cent., how is the concealment of 
the fact to be defended? Its disclosure would no doubt 
make the loan impossible, but that is the circumstance which 
uts the concealment of it in question. Again, it is evident 
that by purchasing at a premium before allotment the managers 
of a loan may, at the moment when the loan in appearance 
has been fully and unconditionally subscribed, be holders of 
the greater part or even of the whole of it, and that not at 
their own risk, they being secured from any risk by private 
agreement with the borrowing State. Can it be justifiable 
in these circumstances to certify that the loan has been fully 
and unconditionally subscribed? This appears to us a mon- 
strous contention. The stock, in the case supposed, is at the 
time of certification in the hands of those in whose hands it 
was before it was issued to the public, and in every respect is as 
if it had never been issued. It has been used so as to give a 
false impression to the public,—that is all. 
which is the means of giving the loan the full benefit of that 
false impression, may have, probably has, the sanction of usage, 
and usage may be a sufficient justification of the individuals 
concerned, but, apart from this, it appears to be utterly 
indefensible. 
One should be a financier to see any defence for some of the 
practices we have beea describing, but of course they are 
defended, and a cynic may make out a plausible case for them. 
What has been done in the worst of Foreign Loans, it may be said, 
is not essentially different from what is done in other matters 
of commerce ; the Stock Exchange is thorough—that is all ; 
no one going there expects to get or intends to show forbearance. 
There is a conflict of wits, in which all is fair that the law does 
not distinctly pronounce against and punish. Then the investor 
in a foreign loan has had the opportunity of making such in- 
quiry as he pleased into the only thing which concerned him, 
the value of the security offered; what is concealed from him 
is the strategy of his natural enemies, which he has no right to 
know; if he lets himself be taken in by appearances, by what 
seems to be the opinion of the world, he has only himself to 
blame; and if he has suffered a loss, he was seeking to profit 
nobody but himself. 
finance a little more into the sphere of morality, and what can 
be done must not be omitted. Unfortunately, the difficulty of 
doing much in this way is immense ; up to this time there has been 
a complete absence of reasonable and practicable proposals. It is 
scarcely possible to hit at the bad business of the Stock Exchange 
without striking at legitimate business also. Mr. Sheridan’s Bill, 
with its registration of every “ proposal” for a foreign loan, and 


. . » | 
the registration of all “ contracts, agreements, and documents 
relating to it, with particulars, moreover, of the revenue and | 


taxes of the borrowing State, all to be made under the penal- 
ties of misdemeanour in case of any default, might be too 


heroic a remedy. It would drive the loan business out of our 


market, and, with international relations in commerce growing 
close, it might fail to protect the investor afterall. Mr. Lewis's 
proposal to prohibit dealings in Foreign Loans before allotment 
might also prove effectual ; but there is much business of this kind 
that is legitimate, which is carried on with no worse view, that 
is, than that of making an immediate profit ; and Parliament, 
which permits similar transactions in all other articles of com- 
merce, could scarcely be persuaded to make such a_prohibi- 
tion. The Stock Exchange, we suspect, could interfere with 
more effect in regulating such business than Parliament ; a 
bold stretch of its Committee's jurisdiction, which might easily 
be made, would at once provide an effectual cure for the worst 
financial malpractices. But it is Quixotic to look for this; at 
present our best hope is in Mr. Lowe and his colleagues. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 

{IR JOHN LUBBOCK was chosen by the President of the 
\I Royal Academy last week as the representative man of 
modern Science, to return thanks for the toast of “Prosperity 


| 


\ 





The certificate, | 


Possibly, however, the law can bring | 


to the Interests of Science,”—and there was a great propriety in 
the selection, though of course there are more illustrious men of 
science, because there are men much more exclusively devoted to 
science, to be found. However, Englishmen almost always put 
forward as their favourite types of a class, men who are not 
exclusively typical of it, but who have acted a great part in 
other spheres of public life, and who have thus mediated, as it 
were, between different worlds of thought and action. Sir John 
Lubbock is even more remarkable for the part he takes in help- 
ing Science to filter down to the political and the intellectual 
world in general, than even for his distinguished share in 
interpreting the vestiges of the Stone Ages, and in tracing the 
connection between insects and plants. He belongs to 
both worlds, the scientific and the political, and he is 


very popular in both. Not long ago in the House 
of Commons a question was raised as to whether Sir 


John Lubbock’s name should be put on the Commitiee of 
Inquiry into the Currency question in connection with the 
claims of the Scotch Banks to come to London,—the 
objection being that he is himself an eminent banker, 
who might have a personal bias in the matter. But in 
| the end his name was added to the Committee, his opponent 
admitting that “the honourable baronet was one of the most 
|popular Members of the House of Commons.” And so un- 
| doubtedly he is, not merely because he has not a shadow of 
pretentiousness, nor a possibility of bitterness in him, but be- 
cause he really does represent the ideal of scientific calmness 
and rationality—that complete absence of partisanship of mind 
| which is so rare in polities—in the region of politics. And 
it is not only in the political sphere that Sir John 
| Lubbock is conversant with stings without either giving 
or receiving them. He appears to be as popular among 
‘virulent insects as he is among virulent politicians, and as 
little liable to injury. Not long ago he had a tame wasp, 
which recognised him, and remained faithful to him through- 
/out one season,—indeed, he delivered a very interesting 
obituary notice of it at one of the scientific societies. He 
has even ventured to detract from the traditional fame of 
bees, to dispute their intelligence, and to impute something 
| Very like imbecility to individuals amongst them, without, as 
| far as we ever heard, incurring any evil consequences. A man 
of so even and kindly a temper as his may well be safe, even 
among the flying arrows of House-of-Commons rhetoric. In fact, 
it would be as wild an act of fanaticism as one ever hears of 


in the present day, to suspect Sir John Lubbock of political 


| 


| 


| 
| 


malice. Calm and genial intelligence, perhaps a little deficient 
_in that desire to convince others which belongs to the ethical 


temperament, is visible in all he says. It is not so much his 
;} merit as his nature to look at all the facts around him in the 
jlight of a reason much sobered by antiquarian research, 
A great student of the early history of mankind, especially 


lof man’s primitive condition—the condition of savage 
| tribes now,—he contemplates with at least as much 
| . . . *,* . *,* . 
curiosity as anxiety the political dispositions of his 


colleagues and opponents, feeling, we suspect, when he 
| sees evidence of an unreasonable prepossession, very much as 
, he does when he picks up a flint-flake that carries him back to 
' earlier times,—namely, that he has chanced upon a vestige of an 
earlier world, which if not promising for the future, is at least 
an interesting clue to the past. In his book on “ the Origin of 
Civilisation,” Sir John Lubbock mentions the single trace he 
has been able to find in the accounts of savage races of a pure 
act of conscience. ** Almost the only case I can at this moment 
call to mind,” he says, “in which a man belonging to one of 
the lower races has accounted for an act by saying explicitly 
that it was right, was when Mr. Hunt asked a young Fijian 
why he had killed his mother.” It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that Sir John Lubbock does not doubt that the man’s 
account of his own act was true,—for he had killed her not in 
passion, but with her own full consent, because she had arrived 
at the age when, according to Fijian notions, this is a filial and 
pious act to do. Now, of course, a thinker who has so 
carefully studied habits of life and thought separated by 
thousands of years of development from those of our own 
world, as to do justice to this young Fijian’s very barbarous, 
but still genuine, sense of duty, is not likely to be an intolerant 
observer of modern party ethics or politics. And in fact, 


Sir John Lubbock, though he is as trustworthy in a party 
| division as any Liberal in the House, is obviously very mild in 
his party feelings. His recent Bill for the preservation of ancient 


monuments was attacked by some of the Tory party as one 
thoroughly communistic in tendency,—which is just the sort 
of accusation that an eminent banker might be supposed to 
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think dangerous. Not so Sir John Lubbock, whose im- 
perturbable reply to the criticisms on his Bill was evidently 
dictated by a certain historical sympathy for Tories who de- 
sire to maintain to the fullest extent the rights of ownership; 
and he had his reward, for he carried his Bill against the 
earnest resistance of the Treasury as represented by a Con- 
servative almost as popular as himself, Mr. W. H. Smith, by a 
majority of twenty-two. Such are the Parliamentary advantages 
of a line of action. which certainly is less provocative of 
resistance than any that can properly be called a line of action 
at all in the House of Commons. By his candid common- 
sense, his extensive but unobtrusive knowledge, and the twinkle 
of his quiet humour, Sir John Lubbock gains an influence 
which even greater zeal and higher eloquence often fail to 
attain, 

One reason of this influence is that Sir John Lubbock, 
though he represents the influence of Science on politics, is never 
didactic. Perhaps it may be his position as a country gentle- 
man which, though it has not diminished his interest in 
knowing, has subdued the impulse to teach. He has 
had his mild controversies with the Duke of Argyll and 
others, but somehow these controversies have never been, on 
his side at least, controversial,—the Duke is far more of a 
teacher than Sir John,—and perhaps it may be on that very 
account that they have ended in infusing a larger element of 
his own view into the intellectual atmosphere of the day than 
they could have done if he had been more eager to subdue 
others to his view. Then, too, though both as banker and as 
man of science he is a great advocate of economic improve- 
ments, he identifies himself by preference and habit with the 
pleasanter side of these improvements,—with public holidays, 
for instance, for over-worked officials, or with such great savings 
of labour as the transactions of the Clearing-House,—rather 
than with the more aggressive attitudes of science. Reformers, in 
general, are disposed to scowl on the evils they seek to reform, 
instead of to dwell on the pleasanter aspects of life they hope 
to introduce. Nobody, as a rule, is so much dreaded as a 
philanthropist, or thought such a bore as an apostle of education. 
But Sir John Lubbock is too modest to create this alarm. 
Since he has been in the House of Commons, he has identified 
himself especially with both philanthropic and with educational 
reforms, and yet with no reform which has not thriven under 
his care, He took up earnestly the extension of our educa- 
tional rewards in the primary schools to good object-classes, 
—indeed to all classes intended to develop general intelli- 
gence, as distinguished from the mere technical drilling in 
the “three R’s.” Last year Mr. Forster announced that he 
intended to modify the Educational system in this sense ; 
and this year Lord Sandon’s New Code has sanctioned ex- 
pressly this class of changes, and has adopted some of them. 
The change is perhaps more due to Sir John Lubbock’s 
speeches than to those of any other member of the House. 
Again, Sir John Lubbock has year after year pressed on suc- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer the duty of taking more 
eflicient steps for the reduction of the National Debt. This 
very year Sir Stafford Northcote has made such a scheme the 
only important feature of an otherwise very unsensational Budget, 
and has so evinced for the second time the accessibility of a 
Tory Government to one of Sir John Lubbock’s leading ideas. 
Again, for several years Sir John Lubbock has been pressing 
on a Bill for the preservation of our Ancient Monuments, like 
Stonehenge, Avebury, &c., from the unfortunate consequences 
of the ignorance and negligence, rather than the wanton 
destructiveness, of our peasantry, tenant farmers, and landed 
gentry. Only a week or two ago he carried the second reading 
by the help of a considerable number of Conservative votes, 
against the official resistance of the Conservative Government. 
In all these cases, then, we may say that Sir John Lubbock’s 
favourite social reforms have been of a nature to command 
respect and sympathy even in the Conservative camp, so 
little have they betrayed of the spirit of a partisan. And this 
is characteristic of the man. He is a historical naturalist even 
more than he isa politician. He is not attracted, but repelled by 
the tide of battle. He sees something which recommends 
itself too much to the reason of both sides to be the subject- 
matter of fierce battle, but which on that very account is too 
often neglected by both sides, and this he sees his way to 
carry. His mind is not preoccupied by the subjects which 
raise battle-cries, but rather by the subjects which are ripe 
for change in the view of cultivated society, whether in one 
party or the other. It is not the giving-out of heat which 
interests him, but rather the concentration of light. As a 
speaker he is not eager, but even shy, and what he says 


is always more rational than ardent. But he distrusts 
mere traditions, and is never better pleased, as @ naturali 

than when he rehabilitates some ill-used natural species, like 
the wasp, or verifies anew the basis upon which the pre-emine 

sagacity of the ant has long been accepted amongst us, or 7 
politician, than when he can widen the traditional conceptig : 
of education, innoculate Eton with scientific lore, and ins rf 
the masters of our primary schools with the ambition to ™ 
their pupils intellectual interests, as well as the mere = 
mand of the instruments of knowledge, the alphabet the 
pen, and the multiplication-table. Hence, though not a Uni. 
versity man himself, he has not unwisely been chosen } 
the youngest of our Universities, the University of London 
for its Vice-Chancellor. That University could not well hayg 
selected a man who is more completely master of the newer 
developments of the natural sciences, and yet at the same 


| time more influential in the world of politics. 


Sir John Lubbock is not an orator, and is probably far too 
indifferent to his individual success in making other men agree 
with him, ever to become one. There are men of science jn 
the group to which he more or less belongs — Professo, 
Huxley, for instance—who might have become a far greater 
power in the House of Commons than Sir John Lubbock, 
But there is something in his tranquillity of judgment, 
his perfect ingenuousness of manner, the playfulness with 
which he meets opposition, and his constant habit of looking 
through phrases to the facts which phrases so often conceal, 
which makes his judgment, on the whole, as safe a judgment to 
go by as that of any Liberal in the House of Commons. What 
convinces Sir John Lubbock will go far to convince most men, 
What fails to impress Sir John Lubbock will make no impres. 
sion at all on most men. His mind is made up of ‘quiet 
English rationality and kindliness, with a basis of very con- 
siderable stores of knowledge on which to work. No party 
leader who found Sir John Lubbock anxious to go faster or 
afraid to go so fast, would be wise in turning a deaf ear to his 
representations. His mind is not a positive or dogmatic 
one, and has too little passion in it for the front rank of 
political life; but a surer and soberer judgment, aided bya 
keener power of observation, is not to be found on the Liberal 
benches than is possessed by this great English student of 











the prehistoric ages and of the manners of those living savages 
who still interpret for us the significance of the vestiges which 
those ages have left behind them. 


THE GROWTH OF EMPIRE. 

LTHOUGH no English Ministry is likely to adopt a policy 
ve of annexation for its own sake, inspired by mere earth- 
hunger and lust of territorial dominion, there are abounding 
symptoms that the spirit which made the Empire has not lost 
one iota of its vitality. While philosophers still exist who 
maintain that England would be just as wealthy and powerful 
if her possessions were bounded by the waters girdling in the 
British Islands, the common-sense of most, face to face with 
severe realities, happily rejects the short-sighted doctrine, and 
knows that a maritime power with an omnipresent commerce 
must have more or less of mastery on seaboards corresponding 
with the sweep of its widely-spread interests. We have 
emerged from the cold shade of a period when colonies and 
large external possessions were regarded as a peril and a burden, 
not, indeed, by the nation, but by a few able men whose mental 
vigour and evident sincerity ensured them a hearing. A 
quarter of a century ago, how loud would have been the 
outery against the annexation of Fiji, and the assumption 
of extended sway over barbarous tribes in Western Africa! 
What eloquent tones of rebuke would have greeted the mere 
proposal of an expedition to Herat in order to counteract the 
advances of Russia towards Teheran, the Persian Gulf, and the 
Indus! It is certainly a gain that Fiji has become British 
without provoking an appreciable protest; that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s sketch of defensive measures in Asia is not de 
nounced, but regarded as a serious subject of consideration; 
and that the latest suggested annexation, the acquisition of 
New Guinea, has only called forth mild remonstrances based 
on the reasonable and statesmanlike allegation that the moment 
for action has not arrived. But underneath this reflective 
sobriety of judgment, it is easy to discern in full tide those 
latent energies which, springing into activity on occasion, have 
settled our people and carried our flag so widely over the 
globe. When a great Empire shrinks from its responsibilities, 
however onerous, neglects to secure golden opportunities, or fails 
to co-ordinate extent of dominion with political or commercial 
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entered on a downward course, and shown undoubted 
at the period of exhaustion and senility is at hand. 
indeed, a greater error, would be committed by a 
State which acted in the spirit of mere conquest, and fixed its 
ride on possessions without regard to their uses. No such 
motive is to be found at the origin of British aggrandisement, 
and we should err profoundly were we, at this date, to yield to 
its impulses. But if a clear case of expediency is made out, 

Jictating an augmentation of the Empire in accordance with 

dic : - 

its genius, there is no reason why we should refrain from the 

proposed step, except such as may be based on the ground of 

time. The might of England lies upon the oceans ; so long as 
we can keep open communication by water with our posses- 
sions, we may expand in security. A nation with an inherent 
reproductive vigour like ours need never fear an inability to 
hold sequestered settlements or people remote continents, and 
the ery of danger from assuming a far-stretching maritime sway 
is a bugbear which springs not from prudence, but timidity. 
When we shall take in the Eastern half of Papua is, as we 
have said, a question of time. Statesmen, upon whom the re- 
sponsibility rests, must be left to decide that point, bearing in 
mind always that “ too soon ” is better than “ too late.” Con- 
sidering the growth of the Australasian Colonies, their fast- 
rising and widely-ramifying trade, their manifest interdepend- 
ence, and the quickening of Imperial instincts already dis- 
cernible, and looking to the position of New Guinea in its rela- 
tion to trade routes, its bearing on maritime strategy, the hour 
must strike when the adjacent island will have tc be annexed, 
or wrested from some Power, should any have the hardihood to 
take possession. Little Holland does not find it burdensome 
to hold the Western half, and yet its relation to her other 
island possessions is not so intimate as that of the Eastern 
moiety to Australia. The value of Captain Moresby’s discoveries, 
admitted on all hands, has evidently deeply impressed the Colonial 
Minister ; and independently of proximity, if trade is to work 
through the new channel, this fact should be decisive of the 
question. Having a preponderant interest in that part of the 
globe, it is expedient that we should command the water-way, 
not, of course, to interrupt traffic by others, but to anticipate 
the possibility of a vexatious obstruction at some future date 
which British cannon would have to remove. Climate is put 
forward as an objection, and it must be taken into account ; 
yet if Europeans can live in Queensland, once regarded as “ un- 
promising,” now containing eleven millions of sheep, and col- 
lecting a revenue of one million ste.'ing, surely settlers could 
survive in a mountain land only sixty miles nearer to the 
Equator. If considerations of temperature had weighed with 
our forefathers, the British Empire would never have been 
built up; and if promptitude in action had not been a striking 
characteristic of adventurous Britons, they would have been anti- 
cipated on many points which have since proved of priceless worth. 
Foresight is of the essence of sound statesmanship, and should we 
lose Papua, it certainly cannot be said that the advantages its 
occupation would confer were not foreseen ; and while we have 
readily admitted the wisdom of present delay, we cannot be 
blind to the fact that deliberation may be pushed too far. It 
should be borne in mind that if any other Power acquires the 
Eastern district of the island, either England or Australia will 
have to spend far more and risk far more in a war for its ex- 
pulsion than the yearly cost of occupation could possibly entail. 
Perhaps, however, the attention already directed to the ques- 
tion, and the pressure which its existence is certain to exert 
upon the Home and Colonial authorities, will be sufficient to 
ensure action at the right moment. It is a matter not of cost, 
but of political and maritime dynamics, and all we contend for 
is that when the hour of action strikes we should not be still 
found hesitating and unready. A maritime nation must have 
naval stations, and true policy is shown in proportioning their 
position and number to the ever-shifting bearings of political 
power and commercial outgrowths. 

“Ships, Colonies, and Commerce!” the war-cry of our 
predecessors, is seldom heard now, because we are rich in the 
things signified, and have outlying possessions, glorying in our 
name and covered by our flag, transcending the dreams of 
those who mourned over the secession of America. The ever- 
present question, doubtless, is how to keep, in an irrefragable 
bond, the dominions peopled or ruled by the English race. 
Sir George Bowen, from prolonged experience, has recently 
testified that the Australasian group of settlers, who are founding 
an Antipodean Empire, are proud of nothing so much as of being 
“Britishers,” and we are bound to reciprocate “the passion- 
ate love of England” which prevails in her Colonies. Surely 
more might be done to show that our pride in these vigorous 


needs, it has 
symptoms th 
An equal, or, 





children of a prolific mother equals their affection ; and with- 
out becoming sentimental, we might devise some manly and 
wise modes of recognising Colonial worth, by enabling them to 
feel that they shared in the arduous but elevating task of 
ruling the Empire. If the accession of Colonial Members 
would perplex the march of affairs in the House of Com- 
mons, and raise needless questions touching the relation be- 
tween taxation and representation, no such objection could 
be advanced against the selection of Peers from the ranks of 
worthy colonists. Communication is so easy between the 
mother-country and her hardy offspring, that remoteness is no 
obstacle ; and since we admit the principle of election to the 
British Peerage in the case of Scotland, why should not the 
Dominion, the Cape, and Australasia send representative Peers 
to our Upper Chamber? The dignity would be appreciated, 
the Crown would receive new support, and the Colonies would 
have Councillors in the very heart of the Imperial State 
machine for the conduct of Government. We throw out the 
suggestion as a mode of strengthening the nexus between the 
centre and the detached bodies lying outside, yet securely 
connected by ocean pathways. Whatever may be devised to 
cement Imperial unity, one thing should not be done,—the 
doctrine of separate interests, especially in the matter of cost, 
must not be pushed too far. The status of Papua, for example, 
immediately affects Australia, but it also certainly affects 
the United Kingdom. Taken on the lowest ground, that of 
expense, our interest is at once apparent. We benefit 
by Australian trade to an immense extent. That trade could 
not exist in its present volume or receive enlargement unless 
peace and order were maintained in Australia, yet we do not 
expend a penny towards maintaining the needful security. 
India, in like manner, defrays the cost of upholding interior 
tranquillity, without which the direct and indirect advantages 
thence derived would not accrue. If Papua were to fall into 
alien hands, Australia or England must increase her outlay, in 
order to preserve what benefits both. Consequently, there 
seems good ground why the Central Power, which, even were 
the colonists to take separate action and set foot on the neigh- 
bouring shore, would incur the responsibility of defence, should 
act up to the level of Imperial duties, and not allowing con- 
siderations of cost to exercise a preponderant weight, should 
initiate the decisive step, and retain a proper control. Whither- 
soever the bounds of Empire extend, thither the flag and its 
representatives must go; and it will be dignified, as well as 
politic, when the time comes for adding a new jewel to the 
Crown, that the instrument should be a British Admiral and 
a British statesman, Delay in this case is apparently not 
dangerous, but vigilance is imperative, and a costly mistake will 
have been made if we dally too long, and allow Papua to slip 
through our fingers. 





RECOGNISED AND UNRECOGNISED BELLIGERENTS. 


O part of International Law remains in a condition so 
anomalous and undefined as the rules relating to 

the recognition by neutrals of belligerency in the case 
of a civil war. An ordinary quarrel between two Sove- 
reign States presents no difficulties to the rest of the 
world ; there must be a declaration of war, and a declara- 
tion of war settles all doubts. The nations that have de- 
clared war at once acquire the privileges and the responsi- 
bilities of belligerents, and other nations take the position of 
neutrals. The rules defining the state of neutrality are suffi- 
ciently clear, and the peace of the world is to be preserved by 
following those rules. But when a civil conflict breaks out in 
any Sovereign State, there is no declaration of war to fix the 











time at which neutrals must begin to be cautiously even-handed 
in their dealings with the contending parties. It is impos- 
sible to say at the outset whether an insurrection is destined 
to assume the proportions of a great national struggle, or to 
sink into the insignificance of an émeute. It may be that a 
rebellion which looks contemptible enough has in it the possi- 
bilities of a Greek War of Independence, or of an obstinate, 
though unsuccessful, strife like the War of the Southern Seces- 
sion, but it may turn out to have no more vitality than a 
Fenian rising. Nevertheless, foreign Governments are bound, 
in their own interests, to define their position towards the 
parent State and its rebel enemy. While a revolution or re- 
bellion is in progress, the surrounding Governments, if they 
decline to take a side in the quarrel, which they have a perfect 
right to do if they please, may “remain indifferent spectators 
of the controversy,” recognising both the contending parties as 
de facto Powers. But it is not incumbent upon any foreign 
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country to take such notice of the state of civil war at all. It | susceptibilities of a languid Government that will not exert tay 
may decline to acknowledge in any formal way the existence | tocrusharebellion? It is true that the absence of these uarantess 
of the civil conflict, though the fact should be notorious to | has hitherto caused little practical inconvenience becange the 
the world ; it may resolye to have dealings only with the de | Carlists, as Mr. Bourke says, “ have no ships ;” but we shoul 
jure Government, the recognised representative of the State, in | not forget that there is a large contraband traffic carried op b 
the disturbed country. This latter course is that which we | sea, and that the attempt to repress this might, as was ual 
have pursued towards the Spanish Government and the Carlist | the case when the ‘ Deerhound’ was captured a yearand a half 
insurrection, and Mr. Bourke on Friday night announced that | ago, bring us into collision with the Madrid Government, For as 
the Ministry were not disposed to depart from their attitude of | there is technically no war on the coast of Guipuzcoa and Bigeg 
assumed unconsciousness. | the Madrid Government cannot exercise the powers of a block. 
It is hardly necessary to say that we have neither sympathy | ade, This ambiguity is certainly not desirable. Nor is it PYoper 
with the cause of Don Carlos, nor faith in his prospects of | that if the Carlists should get a few privateers to sea unde 
ultimate success; we are sure that the insurrection which he | the flag of Don Carlos, foreign Governments should be com. 
has kindled has done infinite mischief to Spain, and that it can | pelled either to give the Madrid Government a legitimate cause 
never become the basis of a stable government beyond the | of offence, or to treat the Carlist cruisers as pirates. Again, if 
mountainous regions to which it has ever been and still is limited. | the Legitimist sympathisers in this country openly enlist men 
If. therefore, it were as a favour to the Carlists or as a moral | for service in Spain, they do not come under our neutralj 
sanction to the cause of Spanish Legitimacy that the conces- | laws, because there is no recognition of Carlist belligerency 








sion of belligerent rights to the insurgents in the Basque Pro- 
vinees was demanded, we should think that Mr. Bourke’s curt 


reply to Mr. O’Clery’s demands was quite sufficient. But the 
Resolution moved by the Member for Wexford took wider 


ground. He asked the House of Commons to affirm that it was 
desirable that, “having regard to the extent and prolongation 
of the civil war in Spain, and the interests connected with this 
country therein involved, the belligerent rights of that portion 
of the Spanish population who maintain in their provinces the 
claims of Don Carlos to the throne of Spain be recognised by 
her Majesty’s Government.” The Resolution therefore took 
note of the fact that the recognition of belligerency is advan- 
tageous not only to the insurgents who are recognised, but to the 
neutrals who recognise them, and, we may add, to the interests 
of civilisation. If there be a state of war in Spain, why should 
it not be recognised? Because, Mr. Bourke argues, there is no 
compulsion upon us to do so, since the Carlists have no fleet, 
and cannot come into contact with us upon the high seas, 
where it would be necessary either to recognise their belligerent 
character or to treat them as pirates. This answer is not 
quite consistent with the facts of the case, but if it were, it 
would not cover the whole ground. There are.other questions 
to be considered in determining whether to refuse or concede 
recognition of belligerency, beside the possibility of our getting 
entangled in maritime complications. We have first to look 
at the probable objections of the Spanish Government, 
who would urge that the recognition of Carlist bellige- 
1ency would give moral aid to the Carlist cause. But the 
war has been openly waged in Northern Spain for more than 
three years, large armies have been raised, and pitched battles 
have been fought, and the Madrid Government has testified 
truly and repeatedly to the reality of the warlike status in its 
public acts and documents. If these facts were now to be 
formally recognised, it could not fairly be contended that the 
British had made unfriendly haste to bestow importance on a 
trivial disturbance. The American Government complained of 
our recognition of the Confederates’ belligerency in 1861, but 
only because it was, as Mr. Adams alleged, * precipitate.” Mr. 
Adams himself admitted freely that “after the lapse of a 
reasonable period,” and when there appeared to be “little 
prospect of a termination of the struggle,” the recognition of 
belligerency could not be objected to, even by the State whose 
sovereignty the rebels attacked. Is three years a * reasonable 
period,” or can the Madrid Government assert that there is 
any immediate “ prospect of a termination of the struggle?” 
If not, it cannot now be contended that an acknowledgment of 
facts in Spain would be open to any of the criticisms upon the 
conduct of the British Government, which Mr. Adams urged 
and Lord Russell repelled ten years ago. 

The question whether there is or is not a state of war in 
any country colours whole regions of conduct both for com- 
munities and for individuals. Consuls, naval oflicers, even 
private traders and citizens of foreign States, are under an 


obligation to do, or forbear from doing, certain things if a} 


state of war exists, as to which there is no obligation if there 
be no state of war. The right of search, the authority of 
Courts of Prize, the validity of blockades, the hazards of con- 
traband traffic, are the creation of recognised 

and these are the limits which international law imposes, in 


the interest of neutral nations and of humanity, upon the con- | 


tests of hostile powers. But when, as in the conflict between 
the Madrid Government and the Carlists, we have the reality of 
war without its recognition, it is obvious that we abandon 
restrictions and guarantees which civilisation has deliberately 
adopted. Is it worth while to do this in order to spare the 


belligerency +1 


so that we should be eompelled, were any notorious cage 
brought to the knowledge of the Government, either to 
over an offence substantially of a scandalous kind, or to deal 
with the offenders as guilty of piracy. But public opinion 
would not allow so gross a departure from the real relations of 
the contending parties in Spain as would be involved in the 
treatment as pirates of Carlist sympathisers, however mis. 
chievous their folly. War is war, whether it be recognised 
| belligerency or not, and to attempt to punish those who take 
| part in it as pirates would be to provoke the most disastrous 
| reprisals. It is not, however, in maritime affairs only that the 
| difficulty of evading a recognition of a fact so plain as the 
Carlist war is experienced. If an Englishman be injured or 
| plundered by the insurgents, there is at present no remedy at 
‘all. There is no state of war, therefore we cannot deal with 
| the insurgent power as a separate political entity, and demand 
|reparation or threaten punishment. Formally, we have the 
| right to seek redress from the Government at Madrid, but this 
(is a right which we cannot reasonably claim to exercise, To 
| hold the Ministry of Alfonso XII. responsible for the atrocities 
|of Saballs or Dorregaray would be preposterous. A declare 
| tion of belligerency would release the Madrid Government from 
| this responsibility, and give foreign countries a claim to exaet 
| retribution from the actual wrong-doers. It is to be regretted, 
|we think, that when the advantages of insisting that war 
| should be conducted in accordance with the rules of interna 
tional law are so obvious, so much subtlety should be spent on 
devising reasons why we should not open our eyes to a plain 
fact. The premature recognition of belligerency is, no doubt, 
lto be deprecated, but after three years’ duration and three 
score engagements in the field, we should have thought that 
the state of war must have ripened even to the satisfaction of 
the most sceptical diplomacy. 











MR. DISRAELI ON LONDON IMAGINATION. 


M* DISRAELI made his little speech at the Royal Academy 
4 dinner this day week with at least his usual felicity and 
acceptance. He paid a graceful compliment to our English artists, 
}and in order to enhance that compliment, he depreciated with 
| some severity the conditions under which they work. Their 
| great gift, he said, is imagination, and by its aid they break 
| loose from all the cramping fetters of the depressing and repelling 
world in which they live. He was particularly severe upon Lon- 
|don. Ours is not a climate, remarked the Premier, to inspire the 
|mind. We do not live ‘in cities glittering with symmetry 
| under purple skies.” The English artist is not surrounded “by 
human beings whose flashing forms and picturesque gestures 
stimulate his invention, and often offer a happy hint of expres- 
| sion and of grace.” For him there are ‘‘no bannered processions 
parading the streets and squares of fair cities to animate his fancy, 
amid the fall of fountains and the carolling of bells.” On the 
| contrary, “he lives ina studio invaded too often by the London 
fog. If he walks forth for relaxation, he wanders in streets of 
hideous monotony. His living studies are the constable and the 
|cabman. Instead of a procession, he encounters a blockade of 
| omnibuses, and instead of bursts of harmony, his ear is greeted by 





| the scream of the subterranean railroad and the horrible concert 
of organs and hurdy-gurdies. And yet this man, by his imagina- 
tion, by that divine gift alone, can give us a canvas breathing with 
“human passions, in scenes of romantic loveliness, and with every 
accessory of splendour and of grace.” Surely in that lively passage 
| Mr. Disraeli went as far astray as even an orator who, pardonably 


| enough, was probably aiming much more at amusing his audience 
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than at making a just criticism, well could. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
only a few minutes before had reminded Mr. Disraeli that he, too, 
was born in Arcadia, and had tried to make him believe that “in 
the Greek world of art and science, claptrap and compliance with 
the conventional are simply fatal.” But the Hellenic oracle spoke in 
yain. Mr. Disraeli was in his secret heart bent ona little bit of “clap- 
trap,” if not “ compliance with the conventional,” which it would 
have been highly inconvenient at that late moment to suppress. 
Whether it be true or not that imagination is a great feature of 
the English School of Art,—and certainly some of our most popular 
and successful artists, Mr. Frith, for instance, are, to our minds, 
singularly destitute of it,—it is, of course, not true that those who 
paint the sort of pictures Mr. Disraeli describes, ‘‘ breathing with 
human passions, in scenes of romantic loveliness, and with every 
accessory of splendour and of grace,” have usually painted them in 
London. We suppose Mr. Disracli may have referred to Leighton’s 
oraceful pictures of foreign pageantry, or to the broad and powerful 
and stately conceptions of Alma Tadema, or to the rich Oriental 
landscapes and costumes of Lewis, or to the idealising attitudes of 
Burne Jones, or to the intense colour and gorgeous Oriental group- 
ings of Holman Hunt. Now it is tolerably certain that none of these 
painters have burst their way out of the less picturesque types of 
English life, by the power of imagination alone, or even chiefly. All 
these great and effective painters have sought their inspiration in 
the very scenes from which Mr. Disraeli assumes that they are 
shut out by their birth in a hyperborean climate and their kinship 
to the clumsy Saxon. Mr. Leighton has saturated himself with 
the genius of the South. Mr. Holman Hunt has passed a short 
life-time in the land which no longer flows with milk and honey. Mr. 
Lewis must feel, at least, as much at home in Cairoas in London. 
And Alma Tadema’s genius is not English even by descent. It is 
study and experience which have trained the imagination of these 
great artists ; and the imagination which they, of course, have, and 
without which they could de nothing, would no more enable them 
to penetrate to the heart of a foreign subject without such ex- 
perience, than the same great gift without experience would have 
enabled a Venetian or a Roman artist to paint the interior of 
an English village school with the brush of Wilkie or Mulready. 
Mr. Disraeli regards, and in his novels he always seemed to regard, 
imagination as the gift which breaks the chains of reality, and 
enables you to soar away into the unreal ecstacies of ‘‘Con- 
tarini Fleming” or “‘ Alroy.” But this is not the true work of 
imagination. Mr. Disracli himself shows five times as much 
true imagination when he paints Mr. and Mrs. Guy Flouncey 


chatting together in Mr. Guy Flouncey’s dressing-room after the | 


party at which a Royal Duke had been present had dispersed, 
Mrs. Guy saying to her husband, ‘“*We have done it at last, 
my love,” as he ever showed in the rhapsodies of ‘ Alroy.” His 
French cook in ‘* Tancred” contains five times as much imagination 
as his great Asian mystery. [lis picture of Sir Robert Peel in the 
“Life of Lord George Bentinck” contains ten times as much 
true imagination as his criticism on the Semitic idea. Artistic 
imagination is shown, not in the elaboration of utterly unreal 
and fanciful elements without standard and without guide, but in 
the apprehension of the invisible spirit of any whole which under- 
lies and breathes through many separate parts,—of all which parts, 
though not of the whole, you have had real experience. Mr. Millais 
shows much more imagination when he catches the very spirit which 
looks out at us from a man’s or woman’s face, than he did when he 
painted a wooden-looking knight fording astream on ahobby-horse, 
and tried thereby to bring back the days of chivalry. Mr. Poynter 
shows more true imagination when he succeeds in painting a tender 
woman’s square, sensible face, than when he depicted Perseus 
lancing the gums of a dragon with his spear, and tried thereby to 
restore to us the classical times. No doubt the effort of imagi- 
nation is the greater, the more there is to reconstruct from the 
traces still left behind, if the success is equally great. Mr. Millais’s 
‘‘ Huguenots” was a greater picture than his ‘Chill October ;” 
Mr. Poynter's “Israel in Egypt” was a greater effort than any 
of his portraits; Mr. Holman Hunt's “ Scapegoat,” or his 
‘ Isabella with the pot of basil,” was greater than ‘“‘ The After- 
Glow in Egypt.” But in none of these pictures was the element 
of experience wanting to guide the imagination by which the 
framework was filled up. It was not imagination working by 
repulsion, not imagination starting away from the existing world, 
and constructing freely a new one in vacuo, which made’ these 
pictures great, but rather the power of so interpreting hints which 
the painters had in plenty, as to suggest a harmonious and perfect 
whole. Certainly it is not by the fanciful conception of what he 
has not known, but by faithfulness and insight into what he has 
known, and known well, that the strength of an artist’s imagination 


is to be measured. No pictures are more worthless than those 
painted in that idealising mood which transports the artist from 
the scenes he does know and despises, to the scenes he does not 
know, and therefore supposes to be worthy of his admiration. 

Sut it was not only in his false estimate of what imagination 
can do, that Mr. Disraeli used the clap-trap from which Mr. Arnold 
had entreated his brother guests to abstain. Ilis estimate of the 
meagreness of the artistic food on which English and even London 

_ artists are fed, was much more epigrammatic than true. ‘The evil 
influence, indeed, of the smoke and fog of our cities may be 
freely admitted. So far Mr. Disraeli was right. ‘There is pro- 

bably nothing but loss in that,—loss of intensity of colour, loss 
of brilliancy in the definition of form, and loss of the exquisite 
' graduation which transparency of atmosphere always involves. 
But English artists are not confined to the great cities, and 
, nothing is more certain than that their genius is seldom moulded 
_by the atmosphere of our great cities, And rural England 
has certainly no complaint to make, in Spring, or Summer, 
or Autumn, of deficient colour. Mr. Alfred Wallace, the great 
naturalist, who has roamed the tropical forests till he should be 
an adequate judge, said not long ago that no part of the world, 
on the whole and in the long-run, can compare with England for the 
permanent richness of its landscape colours. Of course American 
| foliage is much more brilliant in the Indian summer; the flower- 
ing trees of the tropics present far more magnificent patches of 
colour than any our woods can produce ; and the verdure and 
flowers of an Alpine spring surpass anything of the kind 
in our hills and valleys. But compare the colouring of rural 
| England all the year round with the colouring of almost any other 
part of the world, and you will prefer the former according to 
| Mr. Wallace; so much more vasicty is there in it, and so much 
depth in almost all its phases. Certainly it is difficult to imagine 
that any land could have given Turner those lessons in the effects 
of sky and atmosphere which taught him to paint the most 
glorious of human achievements in landscape art, except 

England. And even in relation to London itself, Mr. Disraeli’s 

| language was surely strangely exaggerated. Is there a city scene in 
the North of Europe more impressive in its way than the views from 

Waterloo Bridge by sunrise, or even sunset,—with the great pile 

of buildings at Westminster clustering beyond the sweep of river on 
one horizon, and the vast mass of St. Paul's towering over the dense 
city on the other, while the level light streams over the water, 
land the magnificent river-wall on the northern bank gives at 
| once dignity to the architecture, and definition to the curving 
stream? The air of Paris is brighter and more stimulating, but 

{| nowhere from the bridges of the Seine do we know of so impres- 
sive a picture as that. It is true, of course, that our streets are 
monotonous on the whole, that we do not encourage processions 
in them, and that neither omnibuses nor cabs, neither constables 
nor cabmen, are picturesque. But even of the picturesque 
there is far more in London than Mr. Disraeli admits ;— 
Covent Garden at dawn, with the market-carts crowding in, 
—the quaint river-side Gardens of the Temple in the fore- 
noon, with a few begowned and bewigged figures hurrying 
to Court,—or Piccadilly, with moonlight on the Green Park, 
and a few late passengers returning wearied from the festival 
of the evening,—are all of them—and many more London 
scenes might be instanced—full of elements of fascination. But 
after all, Art finds much more of true effect in the /eeling than in 
the external features of a situation, and who will deny that one 
of the distinctive characteristics of London is the power, the 
varicty, and the impressiveness of the interests concentrated here ? 
What poets have found so striking, painters must, in general, be 
able to find themes in. Certainly what Mr. Buchanan has em- 
bodied in his fine ‘London Lyrics,” what Matthew Arnold has 
painted in his ‘Lines written in Kensington Gardens,” what a 
very new poet has described in his ‘Songs of Two Worlds,” 

suggest plenty of subjects for picture as well as song. Take, 
for instance, this, from a little volume which we hope soon to 
review :— 











“CHILDREN OF THE STREET. 
Bright boys vociferous, 

Girl children clamorous, 
Shrill trebles echoing, 

Down the long street. 

Every day come they there, 
Afternoon foul or fair, 
Shouting and volleying. 
Through wintry winds and cold, 
Through summer eves of gold, 
Running and clamouring. 
Never a day but brings, 
Ragged and thinly clad, 








Waking the city air, 
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Battling with poverty, 

Hunger, and wretchedness, 

Brave little souls forlorn, 

Gaining hard bread. 

‘ Terrible accident ; 

Frightful explosion, Sir; 

News from Australia, 

News from America; 

Only one halfpenny, 

Special Edition, Sir, 

Echo, Sir, Echo!’ 

Thus they shout breathlessly, 

Dashing and hurrying, 

Threading the carriages, 

Under the rapid feet ; 

Frighting the passer-by, 

Down the long street: 

On till they chance to meet 

Some vague philosopher.” 
Surely, there is food here for a painter’s eye, no less than 
for a poet's, if only the right painter’s eye could be found. 
A place of mighty energy drawn from all parts of the world, 
like London, can never be really sterile to a painter’s imagination. 
Wapping alone, with its motley crowd of sailors and adventurers, 
and its forests of masts, has as much of the material of great pic- 
tures in it as the greatest of the old gabled wharves of Holland 
or Flanders. It is not so much actual grace as various and 
affluent power which gives the best occasion to the genius 
of Art; and if that be so, London awakens the imagination 
of the painter not by driving him away to storied scenes of rich 
colour and architectural splendour, but by opening to him 
the secrets of versatile minds, imperious tempers, and wilful 
hearts. Mr. Disraeli amused his audience by giving them a 
résumé of his own mistaken theories of art. All the successes he 
has ever had, have been successes fatal to the truth of that theory, 
—have been won by interpreting truly his own experience, not 
by taking long flights into the empyrean. 





THE RELIGIOUS DREAD OF CLUBS. 
HE Vicar of Doneaster, in his sermon last Sunday on Club 
life,—of which we ought to say that we judge not by hearing 
it in extenso, but only by the report in the Daily News,—seems to 


regard that kind of life with a good deal of religious dread. He 
did not depreciate its advantages. A club, he admitted, was 
a real comfort and adyantage to a large portion of society. It is 


a great centre of opinion,—in a particular station of life,—and it 
gives ample opportunities for the sort of leisure, and leisure under 
luxurious conditions, which gives a zest to existence. He seemed, 
we think, hardly to appreciate the cost of Club life, supposing, as 
the preacher certainly supposed, that a man is to avail himself of 
all its advantages and luxuries. The cost of the mere access to 
the rooms, and books, and society is, no doubt, small. Buta 
man who lives at his club in the luxury at which the preacher 
seemed to point, must spend a good deal on it, and if he denies 
himself that luxury for the sake of others, then he is not quite so 
self-indulgent as the preacher seemed to fear. In a word, the 
stimulus to self-indulgence which is given by the opportunities of 
Club life, though it is no doubt considerable, is not quite what 
the ordinary declaimer against the luxury of the Clubs imagines. 
The spaciousness of the rooms is no doubt far beyond what any 
except the very rich can obtain in their own houses ; and further, 
the man is fortunate who can secure in family life such perfect 
appointments as at the Clubs, such good attendance, such faultless 
linen, and such well-cooked food, without spending considerably 
more than he would have to do there. But there are set-offs 
against all this—even simply as regards comfort—which those 
who speak of Club life with awe as of a certain mystery or 
of luxury, are apt to forget. For every man is not popular at 
his club, and a shy or reserved man suffers probably more from 
loneliness there than he would ever suffer in his own house or 
lodgings. ‘There is no loneliness like loneliness in a crowd. 
Next, if a man is popular and has a great many friends, he has 
very little quiet at his club, and is always thinking that 
if he encounters so and so, with whom he has twice refused to 
have a game of billiards, it will be almost equivalent to a ‘cut 
direct” to refuse a third time,—whereupon he either avoids his 
club, or has to keep a sharp look-out for the man who is likely to 
challenge him to play. Further, the gas-lit rooms of Clubs are 
apt to be both hot and oppressive to the eyes in the evening, and 
there are plenty of men who would rather have a good composite 
candle in their own lodgings, than read by the suns of gas which 
seem at first sight to diffuse so soft and general an illumination. 
On the whole, we suspect that the religious dread of Clubs as 
centres of luxurious self-indulgence, is excessive. No doubt there 


are men, not a few of them, who think so highly of the com. 
forts which Clubs secure, and mind so little the counterbalane. 
ing disadvantages which result from spending much time there 
that they deliberately prefer the bachelor life at a club to the 
mixed pleasures and pains of family life. But we donbt 
very much whether there is any very considerable number 
of such men even in London. ‘The sort of superficial intimacies 
which Clubs give rise to, are very unsatisfying in their kind ; ang 
aman given up to the mystery of luxury, in the sense in which 
religious persons without much experience of the world think 
of luxury, must assuredly live a good deal out of his club 
and spend a good deal on that part of his life which he lives out 
of his club, to attain it. The per-centage of men belonging to 
Clubs who are made selfish by the life there, must, we suspect, be 
a very small one. ‘The common-sense view of Clubs is that they 
are very convenient places for men who have business to do in 
the neighbourhood of their club, and whose home is at some dis. 
tance, but that their attractions, after all, are very limited. The 
society they afford is, of course, an advantage, but it is seldom 
society of the most intimate kind. A man at his club is a man 
on the look-out, not a man in the mood for saying all he feels and 
thinks. The lights of club life are, so to say, polarised lights,— 
waves of light with one of their sets of vibration gone. Men 
who care to live their whole life, will never be satisfied with their 
life in a club. 

Still the Vicar of Doncaster is, we suspect, right in conceiving 
that there are special dangers in Club-life even for those to whom 
its so-called luxury is not of that mysterious and transcendental 
kind which the world is sometimes led to conceive. ‘The consensus 
of opinion expressed at a club has, no doubt, a good deal more 
authority than it deserves. Public opinion has no very distinct 
meaning to most men, but Club opinion has a very distinct mean- 
ing indeed to the member of a club. Just as the man who 
travels up to town daily in the same set is more or less influenced by 
the views of that set, even when they only represent to him the 
great hold on the public gained by the wrong opinion which has to 
be overcome, so a man who is constantly hearing terse opinions 
from clever or even only sensible men, laid down with all that 
excess of clearness and sharpness which is particularly aimed at 
in such society as Clubs afford, is seldom unaffected by them. 
If he learns nothing he certainly learns first how 
very great a miracle it would take to convince a club, as a whole, 
of any opinion,—not being an opinion demonstrable by experi- 
ment,—and next, how very easy it may be to find a society of 
much wider extent much more accessible to that opinion, indeed, 
so accessible to it, that the Clubs, even taken en masse, have 
simply to submit without being convinced. Almost all the 
great political changes of recent years have illustrated both 
these statements. The Clubs would have given a vast ma- 
jority against most of them, and were apt to look with scorn 
on those who really believed them beneficent changes ; but the 
Clubs were powerless, they could effect nothing against the much 
more powerful stratum of opinion which favoured these changes. 
‘Thus it happens that the intellectual effect of Club life is apt to be 
specifically this,—to make men feel a great amount of sympathy 
with, and even respect for, opinions which, whether true or not, 
they are perfectly aware to have very little popular force in them. 
The Clubs are negative and critical, the populace is positive 
and uncritical, and the populace is apt sooner or later to 
carry its way. The net result is, no doubt, to produce a 
cynical tone of mind in the habitué of Clubs, —a_ habit of 
looking at the more cultivated opinion as certain to come 
off badly in actual life, and a habit almost of scorn for the 
opinion which prevails. A mind moulded by a code of thought 
which is habitually and deliberately set aside by the current of 
events, is gradually paralysed. And doubtless this is particularly 
the case with respect to religious opinions. ‘The creeds of the Clubs 
neutralise each other, so that the net influence of Club opinion is 
apt to be a profound scepticism. But the people cannot, as arule, 
live without a faith, so that in relation to religion the same rule 
applies which applies in relation to politics ; Club men see that their 
daily acquaintances give religious belief very little or no support, and 
yet that in the great affairs of the world the negative state of the 
opinions of those acquaintances makes very little difference,—a faith 
being assumed as predominant in the nation, of the predominance of 
which they see hardly any signs in the characters they know best. 
‘The people believe, or are supposed to believe, what the Club world 
does not believe, and so the deference paid to faith is paid to an 
anonymous sort of power which is repudiated by the set in which 
Club men move. This is, we think, the one respect in which 


else, 





the society of Clubs is apt to be dangerous to religious and moral 
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conviction. Undoubtedly it is a society penetrated by opinions 


of great influence lptegad a 
tical or moral force outside it. ‘The effect of living in such 


a world is to bewilder, and to make it exceedingly difficult for 
aman to reconcile the intellectual ideas which are continually 
forced upon him, with the intellectual ideas which he sees to be 
the working powers of the greater world outside. 

To this extent, then, we imagine that there is something true in 
the religious dread of Clubs. But the especial fear entertained of the 
selfish love of luxury which they are supposed to encourage is, we 
fancy, grossly exaggerated. A man who never enters a club may 
easily be fully as self-indulgent asany member of the most luxurious 
of London Clubs. And there are plenty of men who live a good 
portion of their lives in Clubs who are certainly by no means the 
most self-indulgent of their species. 


politic 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—In last week’s Spectator there appeared a letter under the 
heading ‘‘ England and Germany—Suggestions made by a 
German,” in which the writer animadverts in strong terms on the 
conduct of the major portion of the English Press when discuss- 
ing German affairs. He complains of the want of confidence 
evinced towards Germany, and in an injured-innocence tone in- 
quires the cause. ‘All her movements,” he says, ‘are eagerly 
watched, scrutinised, suspected, misrepresented; in fact, we 
witness the strange spectacle of seeing the most peaceful, in- 
dustrious, thrifty, domesticated people held up to the world as 
being the most ambitious, the most warlike.” Assertions so un- 
founded, and so persistently and, as it appears to me, so system- 
atically made and circulated should not go altogether unchallenged. 
Kindly allow me, Sir, to offer a few remarks on the subject. 

Your correspondent says that ‘‘ in order to judge correctly and 
without bias, it is above all requisite not to breathe constantly 
the same political atmosphere.” ‘There is more truth in this than 
the writer himself seems to be aware of. Had the people of Eng- 
fand, when the late war broke out, seen matters through Con- 
tinental spectacles, the huge outcry then raised against France 
would either not have been made at all, or if raised, have been 
more moderate in tone. It is a remarkable fact that the nations 
which were furthest removed from the seat of war were loudest 
in their denunciations of France. 

Within the last twelve years Prussia has been engaged in three 
wars. ‘The first was simply a cool piece of robbery, perpetrated 
by Austria and Prussia on Denmark. ‘The second was caused by 
a miserable squabble over the booty obtained in the first war. In 
each of these two undertakings Prussia was successful; in each 
she added largely to her dominions, and thereby increased her 
power and influence. ‘The third was in reality the natural 
result of the two previous wars, or in other words, the 
result of the unscrupulous ambition of Prussia. Up till 
the war of 1866 France did not dream of going to war with 
Prussia, but the battle of Sadowa opened her eyes to the true 





within their own sphere, and yet of very little | 








position of matters. Her position in Europe was menaced, and 
that by a nation as ambitious as she was powerful. ‘There is no 
need to recapitulate the events which led up to and followed the 
war of 1870. ‘There is a wide-spread belief that France was | 
prematurely provoked into the struggle on that occasion. But | 
be that as it may, the line of conduct pursued by “peace-loving 
Germany ” during and since that war bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to that of all other conquering nations who have gone be- 
fore her. The reasons given for the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine are not at all satisfactory,—are just, in fact, somewhat 
similar to what we should have heard from ‘aggressive France,” 
had she succeeded in acquiring the left bank of the Rhine. 

Taking all these things into consideration, it will appear that 
the distrust at present evinced towards Germany is not wholly 
without foundation.—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. 





THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF AND DR. ROWLAND 
WILLIAMS. 
(To THE EpitroR OF THE “ SPecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your review of the Life and Letters of the Rev. Rowland 
Williams, D.D., on April 10, p. 4733, you say :— 


_“The book [+ Rational Godliness”] was vehemently opposed, espe- 
cially by men who had not read it. The Bishops of Llandaff and of St. 


Davids were appealed to, and the former, to whom Williams was chap- 
lain, requested him to resign the office, and took the further measure 
ef admitting students from other dioceses into that of Llandaff. \ 





pious or unlearned Christian.” 
Clergy, 1857, p. 59,—the charge in which he expressed his opinions 
upon the volume entitled “ Rational Godliness.”) 


‘* friendly in its tone.” 
your courtesy, or I would copy the correspondence at length, 
Perhaps you will allow me to quote a few sentences :— 


| By thus giving way,” writes the biographer, “to a popular outery, 
| and visiting upon differences of opinion a penalty due to moral offences, 
| the Bishop was led into an action of excoeding unfairness and tyranny 
to the individual, as well as one productive of much injury to the Col- 
lege, in the difficulties thereby thrown in the way of him whose whole 
| life was devoted to its bestinterests. Truly it is in the name of religion 
| that the greatest acts of injustice are perpetrated. Is there, indeed, 
| any other profession than the Church in which tyranny such as this 
would be tolerated ?” 
| After this quotation, you go on to say :— 
| Inspiration was the rock on which Williams was supposed to have 
| foundered. He saw, as every man must see who dares to uso 
| his Protestant privilege of free inquiry, that the old, mechanical theory 
| of inspiration is utterly untenable, that the Bible contains a human 
element,” &c. 


In these words, I am charged with ‘an action of exceeding un- 
fairness and tyranny” to Dr, Williams, and productive of much 
injury to St. David's College. By implication I am accused of 
having perpetrated the greatest injustice and intolerable tyranny, 
which no one but a clergyman could have been guilty of. These 
faults are laid at my door by the biographer. Your own remarks 
that follow evidently imply that the motive which induced me to 
guard my clergy against what I conceived to be the erroneous 
teaching of ‘ Rational Godliness,” was that Dr. Williams taught 
that there was a human element in Holy Scripture. 

It is far from my wish or intention to revive a bygone contro- 
versy, or to say a single word that would be painful to the wife 
of one for whose ‘ downright sincerity and love of righteousness” 
I have, and always had, great respect. But I think I may be 
excused if I appeal to your sense of justice to allow me to vindi- 
cate myself from these charges, especially as ‘the Church” is re- 
presented, in consequence of the assumption of my offence, as 
being an abettor of what others would deem an intolerable tyranny. 

First, then, with regard to the “human element” in Holy 
Scripture. I think that the following extract from the Charge in 
which I animadverted on “ Rational Godliness ” will show that I 
found no fault whatever with Dr. Williams for maintaining it :— 


“Upon all those matters which concern the doctrines of Christianity 
as a divine revelation, the mysterious relations of God and man, the 
duty of men to men as brethren in Christ, and the glorious hopes of 
immortality which the Gospel has brought to light, we do build upon 
Holy Scripture as our foundation, we do look to it as the voice of God. 
Upon questions of science it may be admitted that the sacred writers 
were not acquainted with the discoveries of modern times; for the 
Bible is a revelation not of scientific, but of spiritual truth; and had 
they been gifted with a knowledge beyond their age, unless a miracle 
had been wronght in their hearers as well as themselves, their language 
would not have been understood by those to whom it was addressed, 
With regard to historical facts and dates, it may be that Almighty 
God, who does not appear to have adopted a system of optimism in the 
works of nature, may not have thought fit so to overrule the mental 
faculties of the writer as to produce a forced and absolute perfection in 
the record. The substantial agreement of the four Evangelists, com- 
bined with their circumstantial variety, is itself an evidence of the 
truth of the history, for the loss of which a complete identity of state- 
ment upon every minute and indifferent particular would have been but 
a poor compensation. Or it may be that in copying these ancient 
writings before the invention of printing, occasional errors, which 
nothing but another, and ‘hat an oft-repeated miracle, could have pre- 
vented, may have taken place; and difficulties may possibly exist in 
relation to such matters, arising from other causes, which, after the 
lapse of so many centuries, we may not always be able to remove; 
though the more patiently historical Scripture is examined by right- 
minded and learned men, the more honest and trustworthy its authors 
are found to be. The imperfection inherent in everything human, and 
from which language can pretend to no exemption, may have pre- 


| vented the phraseology of inspiration itself from being an adequate 


representative of the lofty conceptions and mysterious truths which 
Divine wisdom has thought proper to a certain extent to communicate 
to mankind. Incidental topics may be mentioned, upon which it is 


| needless to suppose the stamp of authority or inspiration to be impressed 


at all, And if we are asked to explain in what manner the Holy Spirit 
in the first instance spake by and afterwards controlled the pen of the 
Apostles; by what process He led them into a knowledge of the whole 
truth; how He opened their understandings that they might under- 
stand the Old Testament Scriptures; whether precisely the same kind 
and degree of assistance was in every instance given from above; to 
what particular occasions the promise of a verbal inspiration —which 


| certainly appears to have been made with reference to one especial 


condition—may be supposed to have been extended; it may be that to 
such inquiries, which a sceptical mind is very apt to raise, we may no 


| more be able to give a complete and satisfactory answer than if we were 


asked to explain in what manner the mind so acts upon tho body that 
we can move our finger or our foot at the bidding of the will. But 
none of these difficulties need interfere with the devout affections of a 
(Bishop of Llandaff’s Charge to his 


With regard to the Chaplaincy, Mrs. Williams herself (Vol. I., 


| p. 251) remarks that my letter to her husband on the subject was 


Iam unwilling to trespass too far upon 


“No ono who has any acquaintance with my habit of mind will think 
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me capable of imagining that there ought to be a perfect unity of senti- 
ment between a bishop and his chaplain, but there are, I conceive, 
limits beyond which a divergence is not compatible with such a rela- 
tion. If, in the judgment of the one, the other has committed himself 
upon a vital question to opinions having such tendencies as are men- 
tioned in my last letter, there cannot be any sympathy...... You 
would not, I am sure, wish me to be involved in the responsibility of 
upholding a theory of yours which appears to me, as it does to many 
others, most mischievous, 

“T shall be truly glad if you can accept my assurance that I do so 

[z.e., request his resignation of the chaplaincy] not from any diminution 
of personal friendship or respect.” 
In a former letter I had said, ‘I earnestly hope that no step 
WHOM. 6. 6c cos it may be my duty to take may be injurious to 
the College, whose interests it has always been my anxious desire 
to promote.” To myself at least it appears that language such as 
this, followed by a request that the chaplaincy might be resigned, 
was very different indeed from inflicting a penalty due to moral 
offences. I cannot imagine how any one could have so characterised 
the act. 

The words ‘‘ took the further measure of admitting students 
from other dioceses into that of Llandaff” are not intelligible. If 
by ‘‘ students” candidates for ordination are meant, every Bishop 
admits candidates without inquiry from what diocese they come, é.e., 
I suppose, were born and have lived in. If curates are intended, I 
know of no restriction that was placed upon any one. Up to the 
time of the publication of ‘‘ Rational Godliness,” and afterwards, 
I was mainly dependent for my candidates for ordination upon 
my own Divinity Colleges, one at Abergavenny, and the other, for 
a part of that time, at Cowbridge. On the death of the master 
of the former, and the resignation of the head of the latter, I sup- 
pressed these Colleges, thinking it better to have one good one at 
Lampeter than three inferior ones. After the publication of 
*‘ Rational Godliness,” from 1855 to 1861, when Dr. Williams 
quitted St. David's College, my ordination lists would, I believe, 
show that I ordained as many Lampeter men as before. I 
remember it being said that two Societies, objecting to Dr. 
Williams’s teaching, had determined, the one not to help stu- 
dents at the College, the other not to aid in the payment of 
curates who had been there educated. My own desire un- 
doubtedly was that the young men who should be proposed 
to me for examination for Holy Orders should not have im- 
bibed Dr. Williams’s views, and this may have been pretty 
generally known. But that any public announcement was ever 
made by me, or at my desire, that I should cease to accept can- 
didates from the College, I believe it would be utterly incorrect 
to affirm. So much, at least, I may say with confidence,—that I 
have no recollection whatever of anything of the kind having 
been done,—I am, Sir, &c., A, LLANDAFF. 


POETRY. 


TO A GREEK GIRL. 
(AFTER A WEEK OF LANDOR’s ‘“ HELLENICS.”) 





Wirn thymy breath and bees that hum, 
Across the years you seem to come,— 
Across the years with nymph-like head, 
And wind-blown brows unfilleted ; 
A girlish shape that slips the bud 
In lines of unspoiled symmetry ; 
A girlish shape that stirs the blood 
With pulse of Spring, Autonoé! 


Where’er you pass, where’er you go, 

I hear the pebbly rillet flow ; 

Where’er you go, where’er you pass, 

There comes a gladness on the grass ; 

You bring blithe airs where’er you tread,— 
Blithe airs that blow from hill and sea; 

You wake in me a Pan not dead,— 
Not wholly dead !—Autonoé! 


How sweet with you on some green sod 

To wreathe some rustic garden- god ; 

How sweet beneath the chestnut’s shade 

With you to weave a basket-braid ; 

To watch across the stricken chords 
Your rosy twinkling fingers flee ; 

To woo you in soft woodland words, 
With woodland pipe, Autonoé ! 


In vain,—in vain! The years divide: 


I sit and fill my painful reams, 
And see you only in my dreams ;— 
A vision, like Alcestis, brought 
From under-lands of Memory,— 
A dream of Form in days of Thought, 
A dream,—a dream, Autonoé ! 
Austin Dossoy 


- 
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| Mr. DisraE i made a telling little speech on Saturday to enrich 
| the customary swell of glorification which attended the Academy 
Banquet. Nothing could be happier in its way than the light and 
facile touch with which he ran over the leading claims of British 
Art to a high position among modern Schools ; its superiority in 
portraiture, its unrivalled landscape, and that sense of humour 
which extracts alike a pleasantry and a pathos from the common 
incidents of life. All this was matter of history, and universally 
admitted. But when the Premier assumed the part of a pro- 
fessor of criticism, and dealt with the present condition and 
prospects of the art, he announced an opinion in which we find 
it more difficult to agree. What had most distinguished the 
English School of late years ; what had, comparatively 
speaking, been developed during the last quarter of a4 
century ; what would assume greater proportions every year, 
and would ultimately produce works that, in the force of 
their genius, would be worthy of the countrymen of 
Shakespeare and of Byron, was,—the faculty of imagination! 
If this be so, it is rather a strange coincidence that the develop- 
ment of the imaginative element should date from the very epoch 
when an artistic creed of the most direct, unideal imitation had 
just been propounded, by a band of reformers whose works are 
generally admitted to have produced a strong and lasting impres- 
sion on our school. And it is further remarkable that in one at 
least of the three departments in which British Art is acknowledged 
to excel, namely, that of landscape, the paintings by our living 
artists now most in favour with the public and the picture-fanciers 
are those in which the influence of the imagination is confessedly 
and studiously resisted, and as it appears to us, entirely over- 
come, all the energies of the painter being devoted to the full 
and faithful copying of what is actually before his eyes. 
The very first picture which attracts the eye on entering the 
galleries at Burlington House is the customary large out-of-door 
study by Mr. Millais, this time a wonderfully real, solid bit of 
broom-clad ridge, on ‘‘ The Fringe of the Moor” (74), somewhere 
near Dunkeld we believe, under a glaring sun, perfectly true no 
doubt, and wholly uninteresting. And the next most attractive 
landscape in general estimation, more deservedly so, too, in that 
the imitation of earth and sea and sunshine is carried toa yet fur- 
ther point of perfection, is Mr. Brett’s ‘Spires and Steeples of 
the Channel Islands” (497), the author whereof would probably 
resent the assertion that he had laid a single touch upon it under 
the influence of the imagination. 

The plain fact is, that originality of conception is at least as 
rare in our school as in any other. When our painters have, a8 
some few of them certainly have, managed to obtain a grasp of a 
special subject or class of subjects strong enough to make it in a 
manner their own, this has generally been more by devotion to it 
as a special study, than by any such exercise of the imagination as 
can be likened to the inspiration of a poet. We search almost in 
vain for an artist whose force of original genius has been such as 
to enable him to create for us an ideal world of beauty. There is 
one, indeed, whose poetic power rises to a higher point than usual 
in the present exhibition. Mr. Poole, in his picture of a shady 
dell, wherein opens on a placid lake the ‘‘ Entrance to the Cave 
of Mammon ” (261), conducts us to a lovely dreamland of flow- 
ing lines and mysterious modulated light of mingled gold and 
silver; and his fancy takes a bolder, if a more uncertain flight 
in a scene of mounta‘n-tops and whirling cloud half formed into 
the ‘likeness of four living creatures,” in ‘“ Ezekiel’s Vision” 
(129). Here, perhaps, there is less originality, more reminiscence 
of the old Venetians, of Titian and Tintoret, and the trees in the 
‘** Peter Martyr;” but the conception belongs also to the higher 
regions of the ideal, and is altogether exceptional in our school. 
Artists there may be who seek after an ideal of beauty, but they 
stand in a different category from one who carries us in imagina- 
tion into an ideal world. There is a kind of realism that belongs 





Where Thamis rolls a murky tide, 
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well as to imitative art. Whether the object or! 
scene which a man paints be a direct study from what he sees, or | 
a mental vision only, his aim will always be guided by one or 

other of the two distinct motives comprised within the terms real 
and ideal. He will either endeavour, on the one hand, to realise 
the scene by giving it, in the eyes of the spectator, a certain 

character or air of truth; or he will seek, on the other, to present 
a certain quality for admiration which, either in its germ or its | 
fullness, belongs to the object he depicts. But there is yet a | 
third, and in some respects an intermediate, kind of art, which | 
takes a more abstract form, neither portraying the individual nor 
making new creatures, but generalising from extended observa- 
tion, and by a purifying process leading up to the beautiful in | 
its essence. Classic art, however, is too much in the nature of an 

inductive science to be much to the taste of a race of painters 

whose chief aim is to run along a rapid road to patronised dis- 

tinction. Hence it is at a discount in our school; and here, too, we 

can name but one artist, Mr. Poynter, who represents it in this ex- 

hibition. He does so in a pair of companion groups of moderate size, 

but of great beauty and refinement, namely, ‘‘The Festival” (233), 

where a draped female seated on the ground hands up a garland 

to one ona ladder for the decoration of a temple; and ‘ The 

Golden Age ” (236), where two men are engaged in similar form 

in gathering pears from off a tree. Here the easy action and the 

strength and purity of line in the stooping figure on the ladder 

are especially commendable. This is a kind of art which, from 

the abstract nature of its beauty, merges easily into that of deco- 

ration, but the connecting stages of the transition are scarcely 

represented in this year’s Academy. Of the more imaginative 

form of ideal art, where it leans to allegory, we have a not very 

strong specimen in Mr. Watts’s seated figure of our Saviour in the 

clouds, with a nest of boy angels at his feet, ‘‘ Dedicated to all 

the Churches” (584). At the head of that class of painting 
above mentioned, where the artist distils an ideal of beauty from 

existing life, or expands it out of something that he finds there, 

may be placed Mr. Leighton’s ‘+ Eastern Slinger scaring Birds 
in the Harvest-time: Moonrise” (598); and ‘Portions of 
the Interior of the Grand Mosque of Damascus” (215); 

and Mr. Prinsep’s group of women returning ‘“‘ Home from 

Gleaning ” (392), where an abstract beauty of form or colour 
is the prevailing motive; and with them may be reckoned 
Mr. Goodall’s ‘‘Seller of Doves” (582), and other Eastern 

studies, though these delight us rather by the sense they 
convey of polished ease and mastery of the pencil, than by any 

subjective treatment that can raise them much above mere tran- 

scripts from the life. In his larger picture of ‘ Rachel and her 
Flock” (218) there is, as there should be, a further sentiment 

of tranquil innocence, which forms its principal and higher 
motive, but this more properly belongs to another class of 
pictures. 

To pass to that large field of art where the artist so far exercises 
his imagination as to endeavour to revive a past age or to conjure 
up ascene not actually before him when he paints, we have in 


———e 
to creative as 





Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “The Sculpture Gallery” (26) another ex- 


ample, no less beautiful than the companion picture of a painter's 
gallery which he exhibited last year, of his power of vivid realisa- 
tion by skilful and thorough painting of tone and texture, and | 
subtle management of delicate and lovely colour. The chief 
interest attaching itself to the figures lies in the fact that they are 
agreeable portraits of the artist and his family, but in them, 
moreover, the mental attitude of calm admiration is justly indi- | 
cated. A smaller picture, of a Roman lady lying face downwards | 
on a mosaic floor, and feeding ‘*‘ Water-pets” (902)—that is, fish 
—in a tank, breathes also the suggestion of a bygone time, but it | 
is chiefly noteworthy for the perfect perspective of the pavement. 
Mr. Marks’s water-colour studies (675, 683) for a decorative de- 
sign for Eaton Hall on the subject of “ the Canterbury pilgrims,” 
afford an excellent example of the easy quaintness with which he | 
always deals with scenes of social life in the middle-ages, and they 
bear favourable comparison with the two well-known treatments | 
which the subject has already received, especially in the variety of 
appropriate character given to the horses. Stothard’s steeds are 
graceful, but more idealised, while Blake’s would not even make 
respectable rocking-horses. We can think of no other artists in 
this country who make themselves so much at home in the age 
they depict as Tadema and Marks, different as they are. The 


latter has the further power of humourous delineation of character, 
which adapts itself to other ages as well, as we see in the capital 
group of three ‘* Jolly Postboys ” (166) at the Dragon, and the 
humourist of an intermediate century recounting his “ Merrie 
jeste ” 


(245) to acompanion during a stroll in the summer shade 





of a green plaisance. But the realisation of a particular scene 80 
as to make the spectator feel as if he were himself an actor 
therein, is a very different thing from the impression of reality 
produced by the consistent restoration of a past age in all its 
details. We see no picture here that has so strong a power 
in this first kind of realisation as the new work by the young 
lady who made so sudden and deep an impression ‘on the public 
last year, Miss Elizabeth Thompson ; and this in spite of much 
technical defect, particularly in the colour, which is neither agree- 
able nor true. Technically speaking, indeed, Miss Thompson is 
not an accomplished painter ; but we find ourselves unable to call 
to mind any work, short of Hogarth’s, in which the like charac- 
teristic truth of expression has been so forcibly cast upon faces of 
such typical individuality, as in the group of soldiers of the 
28th Regiment whom she has here set together in the angle of a 
square, to resist by their fire the final charge of French cavalry at 
the battle of Quatre Bras (853). The moral point of view from 
which the subject is taken is a very different one from that ordinarily 
chosen by military painters. There is no clashing of swords, no 
muscular energy of a hand-to-hand struggle, nor any attempt 
at a general survey of the engagement, such as we see in an 
adjoining room, in the picture, excellent in its way, by an ac- 
complished French artist, M. Philippoteaux, of ‘‘La Charge des 
Cuirassiers Frangais 4 Waterloo” (613). Miss Thompson does 
not conceive the situation as a General of division, or a military 
tactician, but as a simple private in the ranks who has to “do or 
die.” She enters severally into the mind and spirit of each man, 
and expresses with Shakespearean truth the way in which the 
situation would be likely to affect each shade of individual 
character. The moment chosen for illustration is when the re- 
peated failures of the enemy to break the square have bred a con- 
fidence in the younger men which shows itself in jeering levity, but 
does nothing to shake the steady discipline of older soldiers, whose 
habitual course is one of solid, sturdy, business-like resolution under 
all circumstances alike. This broad contrast of two classes of 
character is both telling and artistic, and the minor shades in 
each class are also discriminated with wonderful power of obser- 
vation. Each separate character affords an interesting study in 
itself, but we must content ourselves with drawing attention to 
three, widely different in their nature, which specially fix them- 
selves in our memory. They are all in the kneeling ranks ;—the 
first, a thoroughly reliable soldier, at the salient angle of the 
square ; the second, a typical unit of the London rabble, whose 
keen, low sense of humour is marked in every line of his face, as 
he smiles in quiet enjoyment of some tragic incident in front that 
provokes a great horse-laugh from a light-hearted, honest-looking 
youngster behind whom he kneels; the third, a poor fellow on the 
right, with a more tender heart, who while he sticks manfully to 
his work, is biting his lips hard to conceal his bursting emotion. 
This introduction into the scene of high-wrought excitement of 
one simple relieving touch of pathos, and at the same time steer- 
ing quite clear of a sentimentalism which would be wholly out of 
place, appears to us to be no slight stroke of real artistic genius, 
It is probable, however, that the picture will be less popular than 
“The Roll-Call,” because it makes less general appeal to the 
tearful sympathies. But it is every whit as strong in the delinea- 
tion of character. 

We must reserve further detailed comment on the Exhibition, 
merely naming for the present a few more of the leading pictures, 
and recording our general impression that the collection is, on the 
whole, rather above its general quality. ‘Julian the Apostate 
presiding at a Conference of Sectarians” (518), by Mr. Armitage ; 
“The Babylonian Marriage Market” (482), by Mr. Long; 
‘‘ Bearers of the Burden” (101), by Mr. Boughton; ‘*The Last 
Muster: Sunday at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea” (898), by Mr. 
Herkomer ; ‘School Revisited” (196), by Mr. Leslie; ‘Jacobites, 
1745” (1217), by Mr. Pettie ; ‘* Mary Queen of Scots and Chris- 
topher Norton at Bolton Castle” (211), by Mr. Elmore ; some 
scenes in Eastern life, by Mr. Hodgson; ‘*The French Savans in 
Egypt, 1798” (831), by Mr. Crowe; “Summer Days for Me” 
(1199), by Mr. A. W. Hunt; ‘Outside the Harbour” (1176), 
by Mr. H. Moore; ‘ Quarries of Holme Ground” (251), by Mr. 
Raven; several works by Mr. Hook, and a good series of portraits 
by Messrs. Watts, Richmond, Ouless, Sant, Archer, Orchardson, 
and others, are among the chief pictures to which we shall be glad 
to return on a future occasion. The Sculpture galleries are not 
particularly attractive, but they contain some por- 
trait statues by the late Mr. Foley, and another interesting 
series of small terra-cottas from the life of Christ by Mr. 
Tinworth. 


good 
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BOOKS. 

ese ee 
MEMORIALS OF ST. DUNSTAN.* 
Tue records in this volume, to which a very critical and skilful 
introduction is prefixed, include six early memoirs of Dunstan, 
of which the first and third, by an anonymous writer and by 
Osbern, the Precentor of Christchurch, have been used in the 
Bollandists’ ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum ;” while ‘‘ those of Adelard and of 
William of Malmesbury are now first printed, and that of 
Eadmer for the first time in its integrity.” These are here 
followed by the later epitome of Capgrave, and about forty con- 
temporary ‘‘ Letters” are appended, including eight that were ad- 
dressed to Dunstan, and some others which the editor has mostly 
turned to good account, as he has also done the eight ‘ Ritual 
Fragments ” which he subjoins. With regard to the first memoir, 
which was dedicated to lfric, who was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury next after Dunstan and /Ethelgar, and whose author calls 
himself ‘‘ B., vilis Saxonum indigena,” Mr. Stubbs has with much 
care rectified the conjectures of Mabillon and others respecting 
this priest’s identity (which have led Turner and Lappenberg 
to quote this document as ‘‘ Bridferth’s”). The discussion may 
be read with some interest, but of the results we need only say 
that ‘‘ B.” seems not to have been an Englishman, but a Conti- 
nental Saxon and student of Liége, who did not distinguish him- 
self in any other way than by this memoir, which was produced 
about eight years after Dunstan’s death, and in some parts from 
personal knowledge, though the style of the work is florid and 
foolish. 

Adelard’s memoir, which was addressed to the next Arch- 
bishop, Elfege, has been too much regarded as an abridgment of 
the former, but possesses some valuable original features, and 
also exhibits the beginnings of the most mythic treatment of the 
saint’s life, by which, for instance, some notices of his dreams 
have been exalted to the sphere of objective miracles. Osbern 
wrote his more copious memoir in the time of Lanfranc, and was 
much inclined to magnify Dunstan’s activity as a Church reformer. 
Eadmer and William of Malmesbury wrote on the same subject, 
with the avowed object of correcting various misstatements of 
Osbern’s, as, for instance, that Edward the Confessor was the son 
of a nun debauched by King Edgar. Moreover, William, who 
was shrewd enough within certain limits, was much exercised by 
the monstrously pretentious phrase, ‘‘ Matris sinibus sacro puer- 
perio tumescentibus,” and smelled in it a heresy which has since 
been called ‘*Palmerstonian.” But it was probably Osbern’s 
chief offence that he had regarded Dunstan as the very first abbot 
of Glastonbury. In another work by William of Malmesbury (on 
the antiquities of Glastonbury), he gave a marvellous account (to 
which Capgrave has referred) of the translation of the saint's re- 
mains to that place from Canterbury. But in his Life of Dunstan 
he omitted this story, probably in deference to a letter in which 
it had been refuted by Eadmer. The same question appears to 
have given rise to a remarkable investigation in the sixteenth 
century. In other points, however, William of Malmesbury 
shows himself unacquainted with Eadmer’s works. Among 
several peculiar features in Osbern’s work which Mr. Stubbs 
puts down to his invention, or the hearsay he collected, we are 
glad to observe the cruel hamstringing of King Edwy’s mistress, 
ZElfgifu (the ‘amiable Elgiva” of Hume's antimonachal narra- 
tive). Yet even Osbern mentions this outrage much as if it had 
been perpetrated by an unruly mob of Londoners, for he writes, 
‘** Coacti itaque in turbam, regem cum adultera fugitantem .... 
armis persequi non dubitabant. Et ipsam quidem juxta Claudiam 
civitatem reperitam subnervavere, dein qua morte digna fuerat 
mulctavere.”’ 

A slight survey of Mr. Stubbs’s materials, and especially of his 
** Ritual Fragments,” shows abundantly that Dunstan became the 
most esteemed of the English saints up to the time when his 
fame was outshone by Becket’s. Dunstan seems to have been 
born near Glastonbury, in the first year of Athelstan, 924 or 925, 
and to have had among his near relatives two bishops, several 
members of the royal household (palatini), and a noble lady, 
Ethelfleda, who is called a niece of Athelstan. He took the 
tonsure early in life, but seemingly without the full monastic vows. 
He was brought to the Court of Athelstan, but expelled from it 
through some intrigues against his family or himself. Ie then 
visited his kinsman Elfege, Bishop of Winchester, who urged him 
to become a monk. Ie demurred for a time, being indeed 
desirous of marrying, but yielded under the pressure of some 


* Memorials of Saint Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, Edited, from Various 
MSS., by William Stubbs. Published under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London, &c., 1874, 





malady. He was then made a priest and sent to Glaston 
where he found room in a wondrously narrow cell, not only for 
his religious exercises, but to practise music, painting, &c,, and 
the art which gave occasion to his most noted adventure 
with the Adversary. Here he met with Ethelfleda, now a devout 
widow, and loved her, according to “B.,” like a son, though 
other chroniclers regard her as an enthusiastic disciple of the 
already venerable young father. Anyhow, we meet with no scan. 
dalous reports about them, and we fear they had no Lamarting 
to bring home to them, by means of an undignified poem, the 
danger they were incurring by their intimacy. So Ethelfledg 
went almost visibly to heaven, and she left Dunstan all hep 
movable property in trust for the Church and the poor; and he 
distributed a portion thereof immediately, and reserved another 
to bestow as occasion arose. Ilis own patrimony was soon de- 
voted to the same uses. He was afterwards invited to the Court 
of King Edmund, who quarrelled with him, but was speedily re. 
conciled, in consequence, it would seem, of a perilous adventure 
in the chase, in which the impetuous young prince had discerned 
a heavenly warning. Hereupon Dunstan was made Abbot of 
Glastonbury,—about the year 946, as Mr. Stubbs makes out, so 
that he was not yet twenty-three years old. But the euhemer. 
istic treatment of legendary matter can seldom afford complete 
satisfaction. 

About the history of Glastonbury before Dunstan, we haye 
seen that there was some controversy among our biographers, 
Mr. Stubbs notices in their times a MS. list of the abbots, 
which runs back as far as the reign of Ina of Wessex, 
or we may say, the beginning of the eighth century, and 
he partly confirms this document by finding one of the early 
abbots mentioned in the letters of St. Boniface. But the 
discipline of the establishment had since decayed, and it had 
assumed in some measure the character of a school, though 
we cannot well say what part was sustained there by those Irish 
pilgrims who frequented it, and from whom Dunstan as a boy 
received some instructions, ‘The lands of the monastery and the 
rights of patronage connected with it were clearly in the King’s 
hands; and altogether the circumstances under which Dunstaa 
became abbot enabled him to merit the reputation of a second 
founder of Glastonbury. King Edred, who succeeded Edmund, 
and whose habitual infirmity is vividly though nauseously de- 
scribed by “B.,” was attached to Dunstan, and made him 
treasurer of the royal estates, so that he now perhaps began to 
have no slight share in the administration of the kingdom. In 
this reign we notice the distinctions conferred on Ethelwold and 
Oswald, who were afterwards eminent as Church reforiners. Edred 
made Dunstan one or two offers of a bishopric; he declined them, 
but was reproved for this in a vision. 

Coming now to the reign of Edwy, we find that the coarsest 
features in the story of his coronation and of the scene which 
followed his indecorous retirement are taken from the Saxon 
priest, who seems to forget, as Mr. Stubbs notes, that the boy he 
charges with such a double indecency or lewdness was not yet 
fifteen years old. On the other hand, if Dunstan may be thought 
| to have acted too harshly or arrogantly in the affair, there is no 
| reason to doubt that he was acting under orders from his superiors 
| in the Church and by the authority of the assembled nobles, In 
spite of this circumstance, however, it is evident that Dunstan 
had to bear the main brunt of the royal displeasure. We hear 
little of his retirement in Flanders, but in 957 find him recalled 
| by Edgar, who had obtained a share of his brother's kingdom, 
| He is made bishop, probably by Worcester; afterwards the 
Primate, Odo, dies, and is sueceeded, first, by Elfsig, who perishes 
| in returning from Rome; then by Bryhthelm, who is degraded; 
| and lastly, by Dunstan; but Mr. Stubbs has ingeniously sought 
to prove that Elfsig and Bryhthelm were nominees of Edwy, and 
| that the latter was put down by Edgar, when the sole authority 
| fell into his hands, in order to make room for Dunstan. But the 
| dates of these transactions are uncertain ; our editor in attempting 

to adjust them seems justly to prefer the Saxon priest’s evidence 
to that of Osbern and William of Malmesbury, but he is driven 
‘somewhat unwillingly to question the authenticity of another 
valuable document. 

In the reform of the monasteries Mr. Stubbs assigns a less 
decided part to Dunstan than to his fellow-prelates, Oswald and 
Ethelwold. But of this transaction our authorities give us nd 
methodic account, and we need at present only consider them in 
connection with our editor's general estimate of the Saint's char- 
acter. Mr. Stubbs examines another tradition of the reign of 
Edgar, and concludes that the story of his debauching a nun at 

| Wilton, and afterwards submitting to an extraordinary penance 
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imposed by Dunstan, was invented — 7 oe oo ae 

coronation, for which some reasons have been suggested whic 

would be readily preferred by a politician. 
Edward, the successor of Edgar, was forced to reverse the latter's 
hilomonastic policy, but his controversy for the crown with his 

3 rother Ethelred was solved in his favour through the authority 

of Dunstan. After the murder of the young King, Dunstan put 

the crown on the head of Ethelred, and obtained from him a 

charter in confirmation of the monastic ordinances, which may 

be found in this volume among the ‘‘ Letters of Contemporaries.” 

From this time the public influence of the Archbishop waned, 

put his first biographer, who has written but sparingly about the 

times just referred to, gives a pleasing and apparently genuine 
account of his private life, which is strongly confirmed by a letter 
of Abbo, the abbot of Fleury. His chief employment was in 
prayer, psalmody, and holy vigils, and he habitually visited the 
shrines, for the sake of privacy, during the night-time. He re- 
sumed occasionally the handicrafts he had formerly exercised, 
making musical instruments, like the organs which were kept at 
Malmesbury, or the bells that were known as his work at Canter- 
bury; and he spent the early hours of the morning in correct- 
ing the manuscripts of the library. In the domains of his church 
it was his delight to make peace between man and man, and to 
relieve widows, orphans, and strangers. ‘ As an ecclesiastical 
judge, he never stayed his hand against unlawful marriages, or in 
the maintenance of ecclesiastical order.” But Mr. Stubbs does 
not impute to him such extreme views on these matters that 
we need question, with some writers, whether the laws of Edgar, 
in which clerical marriages are not very severely limited, can have 
borne the impress of Dunstan’s mind. The Primate was “an 
admirable steward of the Church’s wealth, a founder and endower 
of new churches, indefatigable in the work of instruction, and a 
popular and impressive preacher.” In performing the divine ser- 
vice he laboured ‘‘ with such entireness of devotion that he seemed 
to be speaking face to face with the Lord, even if just before he 
had been vexed with the quarrels of the people.” We have, how- 
ever, some other descriptions and allusions, by which his manner 
appears to have been too lacrymose, and like the fleece of Gideon, 
“ desuper irriguum et subtus.” Dunstan's death (in 988), which 
is said to have been preceded by a strange miracle, seems at all 
events to have been quiet and peaceful. His canonisation fol- 
lowed soon after, and the estimation in which he was held by the 
unlucky generation he left behind him received a striking testi- 
monial in the legislation of Canute, who ordered the solemn and 
universal observance of Dunstan’s mass-day. Mr. Stubbs has 
effectively vindicated the character of his hero from the ordinary 
charges of cruelty, arrogance, and unbounded ambition; he has 
not thought it worth while to vindicate him from the suspicion of 
having contrived several apparent miracles—as at the Councils of 
Calne and Winchester—but the reader who properly notes the 
credulity of the nation in these times will not be indisposed to 
account for such traditions by casual coincidences. The greater 
part of these memorials, and of the introduction, has in many 
ways a profound historic interest. 

Among the peculiarities of the language of the earliest of these 
documents, Mr. Stubbs notices an ostentatious, but very superfi- 
cial use of Greek phrases, which have no doubt been further dis- 
figured by the mistakes of the copyists. We will venture to sug- 
gest here the solution of one puzzle in which these eccentricities 
have involved our editor. The fifth of the illustrative letters 
which he quotes mentions a twofold way of life, which some man 
of philosophic pretensions has figured by certain letters, or as 
we read, ‘* Utriusque vite, quam quidam sophistarum, immo ut ita 
dicam, sapientium mirifice per x et e. Gracum tropice expressit.” 
We have no doubt that the letters here meant were II and ©, and 
that they stood for roexzrimy and dewonzixg}, OF practical and con- 
templative life, as where they appeared on the skirts of the lady 





in Boethius’s Consolations of Philosophy We have seen part 
of a Provengal translation of this work in which the @ is called 
tei grezesc, that is, Greek 'T. This explains the word Gracum, and | 
the II may obviously have been taken for an n, and the @ for o, | 
and afterwards an e. ‘There are other peculiar dictions not | 
noticed in the glossary of Mr. Stubbs, of which we should have | 
been glad in our turn to receive an explanation. | 
| 

MR. JACKSON ON NATURAL THEOLOGY.* 
Ir this is not a great book, it is certainly a very thoughtful and | 
very remarkable one,—remarkable for various reasons. In the | 











* The Philosophy of Natural Theology. An Essay in Confutation of the Scepticism | 
of the Present Day, which obtained a Prize at Oxford. By William Jackson, M.A., 
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first place, the author must be congratulated on his exceeding 
great candour towards all writers of the least eminence who 
happen to entertain opinions at variance with his own convictions. 
In this respect he is entitled to all the commendation which a 
reviewer can bestow without seeming to indulge in extravagant 
compliment. Our author rarely, if ever, contents himself with a 
mere allusion to opposing views, and these, as a rule, are given 
in extenso, in the words of their respective propounders. Indeed, 
the spacious margin which Mr. Jackson allows in his pages for 
the presentation of sceptical arguments against the possibility or 
validity of theistic induction from the phenomena of Nature, or 
the facts of human consciousness, imparts to his essay and the 
voluminous notes a character almost dramatic; and if, to the 
hasty reader, the measure of his allowance betrays the presence 
of doubt or ultimate indifference in the mind of the essayist, a 
careful student of the volume will see in it only the proof of the 
writer's fairness. 

A second striking characteristic of this essay is the witness it 
bears to the extent and thoroughness of Mr. Jackson’s scholarship. 
We had noticed the same evidence as furnished in our author's 
admirable sermon on “ Right and Wrong,” which was preached 
before his own University of Oxford. In that sermon, 4s 
in the present treatise, it is quite refreshing to meet with 
a writer to whom the entire historical realm of speculative 
thought is as a familiar home. And we would venture to 
add that there is probably not a phase of the great ques- 
tions which are involved in the problem he discusses, which 
is not noted or reflected in the progress of his comprehen- 
sive discoursing. In Bacon's words, ‘reading maketh a full man,” 
and in Mr. Jackson’s text and appended notes this scholarlike 
replenishment is so abundant, and the illustrations of it so natu- 
rally supplied, that at last the reader becomes conscious that, 
instead of our author's illustrating the Spanish proverb, ‘*‘ his ink- 
bottle is dry,” there must have been a constant effort on his part 
to stay his hand. Of course, after what we have said, it will be 
understood that the great Greek thinkers are the companions of 
Mr. Jackson's solitude; but German philosophy is not less a 
region in which he walks about as in an every-day world, while, 
to indicate his acquaintance with lighter literature, in a foot-note 
to an extract from Kant, we are treated to the most delicious 
passages from Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamund and Kniekerbocker's 
History of New York. If Schiller was justified in saying that “ you 
do not know a subject till you can play with it,” Mr. Jackson’s 
claim to knowledge is beyond all dispute. And underlying all his 
ripe reading and metaphysical capacity of stating a proposition in 
its severest terms—not, however, without a certain florid effusive- 
ness, which the author's desire to make his subject popular ac- 
counts for, if it does not vindicate—there is an almost irrepressible 
sense of humour, which leads him, to take one instance, to write 
as follows, with reference to Mr. Huxley's well-known supposition 
of the conclusions a death-watch might formulate respecting the 
‘final cause” of the clock in the case of which the beetle had its 
dwelling-place :— 

“Think how a member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals might breathe a benevolent spirit into a much-employed 
dissecting-knife. The sharp thing would certainly entertain a repug- 
nance to the horrors of vivisection. There might also be a denial of its 
utility, based on the Scalpel’s personal experience, or perhaps a moral 
doubt as to whether such means are justified by the ends proposed. 
Would Mr. Huxley listen to the remonstrances, and undertake to lift 
up his powerful voice at Paris or Berlin, besides a few other remote 
places which need not be particularised ? Or what ear would he lend 
to a magnifying-glass, accustomed to habits of observation, and possessed 
by the soul of Spurzheim ? Suppose it should affirm that a slice of 
Destructiveness is recognisably different in structure from a section of 
Benevolence ; and Acquisitiveness, in like manner, distinguishable from 
Ideality! | Yet a humanitarian scalpel or Spurzheim magnifying-glass 
may be thought [of course as much as a reflecting piano with teleologi- 
cal proclivities] a Huxleian phenomenon.” 

But, perhaps, we owe an apology, both to our readers and to Mr. 
Jackson himself, for reproducing this passage from one of the notes 
to an essay which itself is filled to the full with earnest and elabo- 
rate discussion. We have elected, however, to print it here, because 
it shows how easily Mr. Jackson can turn aside from the narrow 
and severe path of logical argumentation, to deal a humouristic 
blow at what Professor Tyndall would authorise us to designate 
as one of Mr. Huxley’s weaker moods. We say ‘* weaker moods,” 
for, like Professor Tyndall in his preface to the revised edition of 
his Belfast address, Mr. Huxley has his strong moods, in 
which he frankly admits that a beetle in a clock-case which 
would argue that there was no intelligible end or design in the 


clock at all ‘‘ would be quite wrong”—that is some comfort, no 


doubt—and in spite of his two beetles, one of which has been led 
to infer that there is no purpose visible in the machinery of the 
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¢elock, while the other, making the clock in its own image, is con- 
strained to believe that the only imaginable, conceivable, or 
apprehensible end of a clock is ‘‘ticking,” he comes before us 
with the gospel that, possibly, the Universe is neither a chaos, 
nor a child’s puzzle ; and that ‘‘the more completely a mechanist 
the speculator is, the more completely does he assume the pri- 
mordial molecular arrangement of which all the phenomena of 
the universe are the consequences, and the more completely is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
to disprove that this primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the Universe. 

But just as in Mr. Jackson’s pages Mr. Huxley's eccentricities 
are confronted and neutralised by Mr. Huxley’s own counter- 
admissions or affirmations, so does he introduce David Hume in 
the character of one of the clearest exponents of the Manifesta- 
tion of Design in the phenomena of which our senses take cog- 
nisance. For in the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
which, in obedience to the author’s will, were posthumously 
published, Hume thus writes :— 

“That the works of Nature bear a great analogy to the productions 
of art is evident, and according to all the laws of good reasoning, we 
ought to infer, if we argue at all concerning them, that their causes 
have a proportional analogy. But as there are also considerable differ- 
ences, we have reason to suppose a proportional difference in the causes; 
and in particular, ought to attribute a much higher degree of power 
and energy to the supreme cause than to any we have ever observed in 
mankind. Here, then, the existence of a Derry is plainly ascertained 
by reason, and if we make it a question whether on account of these 
analogies we can properly call him a mind or ¢ntelligence, notwithstand- 
ing the vast difference which may reasonably be supposed between him 
and human minds, what is this but a mere verbal controversy? No 
man can deny the analogies between the effects [and yet it was Hume 
himself who emphatically made this denial in his world-famous assertion, 
that ‘the universe is a singular effect,’ and that consequently, being 
unique, analogy breaks on its unthinkable phenomena as a wave breaks 
into foam on the rocks of the sea-coast]. To restrain ourselves from 
inquiring concerning the causes is scarcely possible. From this inquiry 
the legitimate conclusion is that the causes have also an analogy, and 
if we are not contented with calling the first and supreme cause a Gop 


or Deity, but desire to vary the expression, what can we call him but | 


Minp or Tuovucut, to which he is justly considered to bear a considerable 
resemblance ? ”* 

But one other characteristic of the essay must be noted. Mr. Jack- 
son is a master of methodology. His book, which, it seems, is the 
amplification of an Oxford prize essay, is divided into seven 
chapters. The first is introductory and explanatory of the ground 
over which the author intends to travel. In the second, Mr. 
Jackson deals with the old argument from Design, restating it, 
and supplying a patient estimate of, and rejoinder to, the two 
chief objections to its validity, the one being that it is anthropo- 
morphic, and proves too much, inasmuch as, if pressed to its logical 
issue, it involves the independent existence of matter; the other 
being that it proves too liti/e, inasmuch as the self-evolving pro- 
cesses in nature bear no strict analogy to the manufactured pro- 
ducts of human skill. The quotation from Hume given above 
will have prepared the reader to anticipate Mr. Jackson’s reply, 
which is that the commonest specimen of human art is only 
intelligible when we are enabled to discover the ida of its con- 
struction, a principle which resides in mind, and in mind alone, 
and that it is simply irrational to profess to explain any functional 
structure in any organised phenomenon on lower terms. In the 
third chapter, our essayist—to ward off a priori objections 
to the theistic syllogism on the ground of the incomprehen- 
sibility of its conclusion—handles with fine discrimination, 
and wide survey of illustrative phenomena, the ‘Conditions 
of Human Knowledge,” and in this section of his almost 
encyclopedic treatise, he ventures on the affirmation that 
there is no more metaphysical difficulty attaching to our be- 
lief in a supreme Source for our moral consciousness, than there 
belongs to our belief in an existing external cause for our sense- 
perceptions, call this, if you will, either, with John Stuart Mill, ‘‘a 
perpetual possibility of sensation,” or, with Berkeley, ‘‘a reality, 
because you perceive it.” The difficulties of agnosticism are 
demonstrated in this chapter to be simply legion. With the 
subtlety which belongs only to the expert metaphysician, Mr. 
Jackson, in his fourth chapter, propounds the subject of the 
Beliefs of Reason, and among these beliefs he includes, with Sir 








* Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. Vol. Il. In “Essays,” p. 526.—Two 
curious anecdotes are here quoted by Mr. Jackson. At an evening party in the 
house of Baron d'Holbach in Paris, Hume, among other remarkable utterances 


which surprised the company, announced that he had never met an Atheist pure | 
and simple, upon which his host informed him that seventeen such were present. | 


But David declined to make an eighteenth. Again, ten years previously, when 
the news of his mother’s death reached him in London, he was so profoundly 
affected that his friend Boyle, in presence of his great sorrow, expressed his 
regret that he had not the consolations of Christianity to sustain him in his afflic- 
tion. In answer to this observation, Hume, with much emotion, said, My friend, 
I can publish my speculations to entertain the learned and metaphysicians, but do 
not imagine that I entertain convictions so widely different from the rest of the 
world as is generally supposed.” 


W. Hamilton, the belief in a personal God, while he quotes rox 
the Scotch logician the weighty saying, ‘‘ We cannot Suppose that 
we are created capable of intelligence in order to be the Victims of 
delusion ; that God is a deceiver, and the root of our nature 4 
lie.” It will be understood that Mr. Jackson is here, though he 
does not say so in express terms, preaching a homily on faith, and 
maintaining that without it, it is not only impossible to pleage 

but in sober truth to admit the existence of anything we Bee, of 
to entertain any moral sentiment concerning any action the 
motive of which, of course, we do not and never can see with the 
outward eye. A very careful consideration is demanded by the 
fifth chapter, entitled ‘Production and its Law.” At this stage 
of his argument, Mr. Jackson abandons the more circuitous path 
of analogy and goes straight to the affirmation, especially ag 
illustrated in his details of the history of the steam-engine, that 
any human production whatsoever which succeeds in affording 
either rational interest or practical benefit to man requires ag an 
indispensable factor in its genesis a deference to law,—that all pro- 
duction is the demonstrable result of mind dealing with materials 
which mind alone could have originated. 

The two remaining chapters treat of Causation and Respongj. 
bility, and in mentioning these we are brought to speak of what 
seems to us the most distinguishing and original element in Mr, 
Jackson’s philosophy of Natural Religion, and this is that May 
himsclf is an essential constituent of Nature, and that the Natura] 
Theology which omits man in its presentation of the theistic argu. 
ment is altogether suicidal. Below man you find the proofs of 
mind everywhere. You find that there is nothing which errs from 
law,—and law is Idea in the concrete, or in operation ; but man, 
one with Nature, hasan original and transgressive attribute which 
is discoverable in no other portion of nature; and in his moral 
consciousness, in the infinite difference which exists between the 
admiration of a beautiful landscape and the secret approval of a deed 
of self-sacrifice, Mr. Jackson thinks there lies the witness that in 
| the natural we find the supernatural, and thus that Man himself— 
man, at least, elevated by culture—is the almost demonstrable proof 
of the existence of asupreme moral authority. The present writer 
would stake here his critical reputation, whatever that may be 
worth, on the assertion that few in our day have done better 
service than Mr. Jackson by furnishing as he does so many inde- 
pendent, but in the end, consilient lines of argument which inevi- 
| tably lead up to the conclusion that the laws of nature and the 
conscience of man, who is yet a part of nature, must have hada 
rational and moral Origin. But we should be doing Mr. Jackson 
an injustice, if we did not quote here the illustration which he has 
selected to mect our modern hypothesis of evolution, in preference 
to the old *‘ watch ” analogy of Paley. And thanking him for 
his singularly able, comprehensive, and suggestive essay, we will 
conclude with his own words :— 








“ Comparing greater things with less, we may illustrate our deeper 
feeling by substituting for the old example of a watch that triumph of 
human ingenuity, a calculating-machine. A short account of it will be 
found in the ‘ Ninth Bridgewater Treatise.’ The spectator, standing by 
the machine, observes that at each revolution the number presented on 
a wheel is increased exactly by one. An induction of some thousand 
instances sufficiently satisfies his mind that this addition of unity is 
the true law of the contrivance. But after one hundred million and one 
revolutions, the series suddenly changes; the next number is increased 
by ten thousand, the next by thirty, the third by sixty, and the fourth 
by one hundred thousand, and so on for 2,761 terms. This new sequence 
is, in fact, a new law of the mechanism, depending on a far more 
difficult principle of numbers. At the 2,762nd term it gives place 
to a third series, which may be watched for 1,430 revolutions more, 
when it also yields to a fourth. There are changes upon changes 
beyond, going on necessarily for centuries, that is, as long 
as the materials can hold together, and giving rise to the 
most subtle problems in analysis. But tho true marvel of the 
|} thing is, that no human hand interferes to produce a_ single 
| alteration. A weight moves the wheel-work, and by its unassisted 
| action each mathematical series is sect aside in turn. All these con- 
secutive changes, these complexities of law overruled by law, really 
come about in obedience to one law supreme; one master idea, impressed 
by the mind of tho inventor upon his machine, the working of which 
might have been predicted before a tool was stirred for its manufacture. 
This example has been used as furnishing a very strong, because a very 
philosophic argument from mechanical design. I mention it, because I 
do not know a more useful instance of the sort. The analogy stands 
thus,—As the human designer can impress upon insensate matter, wood 
and iron, one sovereign law, which in its self-evolving progress shall 
give rise to variations and apparent contraricties, unexpected and inex- 
plicable by the spectator; so, it is not unreasonable to suppose that an 
omniscient Designer of the Universe may have fashioned His work bya 
law which reigns supreme amidst all variety of adaptations, however 
contradictory their appearances. Manifestation of design does in no way 
| depend upon fixed types, or prevailing forms of contrivance, In the 
| ealeulating-machine, whole series of consequents were successively 
| changed, and ono law after another (though inductively established) 
underwent elimination. Still, the inventor’s subtle yet undeniable 
explanation brings all into harmony, and what is more wonderful, re- 
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duces all to an absolute unity of idea. The alterations, therefore, in hard labour indeed. The scrub palmetto which covers the whole 
pon nature, which apparently result from climate, circumstance, face of the country excepting the swamp lands and savannas 


: , may be instances of a preconceived law. _Greater frequency res Bait - a ae " 
or habiteds, vr change may really prove greater foresight. Tho aberrant , T(uires a heart-breaking amount of labour to eradicate it from 
on eanoee 4 have seemed to overlie, and even quite obscure, the mani- the soil.” It would appear from this and other descriptions and 
orms : 


festations of design, become in this view its brightest examples. If facts, that Florida will never be regularly settled and cultivated by 
this view be accepted, one great difficulty receives a sufficient answer.” | +44 white man. Any continuous labour is physically impossible, 





—Sermon on Right and Wrong. , and without labour no really satisfactory results can be produced. 
| In all probability, the gradual extermination of the Indian will be 
A VISIT TO FLORIDA AND CUBA.* followed by a gradual settlement of the African. ‘The free negro 


Tue title which the author has given to his work is one calculated ae ae mam, f we ye ap “ the islensd of _— Went, where this 
. Pre . writer describes him as ‘‘the most light-hearted of the human race, 
in some respects to mislead his readers; certainly that at the | atten tani Scihins: cal diene tendcdeentn ie, 
head of this review describes its contents more accurately, : i ae 8 sy achentiie ieee era 8 “2s * t suffi “4 tt 
for the life which Captain Townshend and his companion | —— dh, daaieneoe - : - iM e rer. od vereenneded 
Jed in Florida was in no way extraordinarily wild, and a great | repr — daily wants when the ast cent. in his pocket 1s sna 
deal of it was rather tame. Tis short visit to Cuba is, again, one | wh thieving, indolent, insolent, Sndepentont, and happy being. 
of the most interesting portions of the book, and will possess This is the future inhabitant of Florida, where it seems impossible 
some attractions which do not belong to other parts of the trip. oon the ane am gr ngrny ves ene Wotan ane =e “4 
The book is certainly very readable ; its style is pleasant and ;a good deal of variety about this book ; no reader can doubt it who, 
easy, there is nothing very wonderful related and nothing | having perused the account of the hunting expedition to the Myakka 
very common-place : there is a soupgon of sporting life which Swamp, next follows the adventurers in their perilous canoe 
relieves the more monotonous accounts of travel, and lastly, it | YOY#8® down the Myakka ae The whole of this little journey 
tells of a part of the world comparatively little known. If the book | '8 exceedingly wel described, but = have only apace at Our 
has no very great merits, it has, on the other hand, no conspicuous disposal to extract one picture :—‘ Beautiful ferns and tall 
faults, and negative merit is in these days worthy of some lilies, with large white aes oF purple blossoms, a 
amount of praise. The authormight have made a little more of the the water's edge. As the evening ory touched with gold the 
yarious Spanish expeditions to Florida, instead of passing over rich green tops of the palms, and brightened the sombre hues of 
their history in a couple of pages. Nothing, it is true, the live oaks, festooned with grey masses of Spanish moss, and re~ 
can be more tiresome than long historical disquisitions about lieved by the bright green leaves of the wild vine, and the crim- 
countries of very little mark, and of no influence upon general — and white blossoms of the parasitic air-plant, while it reflected 
national life. But a fairly intelligent and yet brief account of ite reas glowing —— = the dark water till we seemed to be 
the changes and chances which have befallen a country and of those floating in a sea-river of fire, IT thought we mortal ees would 
who have been connected with it cannot fail to be at once inter- | "°V®T look on any more ayes display ; of tropical colouring. 
esting and instructive. From the very day of her discovery by When the travellers were once in the Southern seas, they met 
Ponce de Leon, to the day when she was readmitted a member of 7 singular characters, some of whom seem mses remarkable 
the United States, Florida has frequently been the scene of deso- from living among various examples pe modern civilisation. For 
lating wars ; and has been at one time a portion of the Spanish, at example, at the telegraph station at Punta Rassa, the land ter- 
another of the British dominions, and is now a State of the | ™""% of the Cuban telegraph cable, a dreary group of houses 
‘tice Calon, between the sea and a vast mangrove swamp, they met a man 
: : ‘ : . : 5 
Captain Townshend and Mr, Mansfield came to Florida for the pened igs edgentay ae - = - yee parma. sage ite tanta 
sake of sport, but having arrived there too late in the season, — ris wed hg Shy P - per pe = - ate 
Gosnount af chnoting wongy wondrap-eage peosibes 4 —. shay island called Canbe Key, ™ ee it is stated, “Boe means 
travelled, however, quite round the peninsula, crossing by entice or get into his power passing seamen, then murder and 
a very ill-constructed railway from Jacksonville on the east “yee ~The tiene eli Saale on of his scimnial meee 
eosst to Cedar Keys on the west; next journeying by land for a y re aad ner of . dednasiaceaneatiiih 
sporting parposes, snd afterwards by sea in various exceedingly It is strange rd find his ouluane allowed within the a of the 
unseaworthy steamers and sailing-vessels, until they reached their United States’ Navy. 
Sage dasting-guees. apr era - the avuthoonanett poles, But the more thoughtful class of readers will probably find 
among the groups of sandy islands in the Gulf of Mexico, that the greater interest in the short and clear sketch of the slaves of 
tsayellers made a détour to Cubs. : Cuba than in piratical ruffians. There can be no question, 
The novelty in the book is that the places where any kind of | j¢ Captain Townshend's account be true, that the abolition of 
sporting took place are much less familiar to +he public than slavery in Cuba has been merely nominal, and that the Coolies 
the often-described prairies and mountains of the North. The | 244 Chinamen are as badly off as their African fellow-labourers. 
manner, too, in which the author and his friend travelled is | Tye system of absolute dominion by a master over his slaves has 
also very uncommon, and from its great discomfort will certainly | peen followed by a system of contract equally lowering and 
not become more popular. Buta question which must, we think, equally brutal. Any contract presupposes freedom of will on 
arise in every reader's mind is, whether these two gentlemen did | },o¢h sides, and any kind of agreement which is free on one side 
not make the means the end. We confess that we hardly see the only ceases to be a contract at all, and is but another form of 
good of encountering the chance of dying from fever in mangrove slavery. It seems that the African works eighteen hours a 
swamps when it is possible to see the beautiful vegetation of the day for his maintenance, and still suffers the punishment of the 
tropics in much more healthy places, and we should hardly appreciate | jash ; while the unfortunate Chinaman is, in many respects, 
being almost swamped in a small boat for no apparent object, unless leven worse off, as his temperament does not permit him to 
it be to behold multitudes of unknown and brilliant fishes. We mean | peay this hard life so easily as the negro. ‘The Asiatics contract 
that they seem to have gone through many discomforts and dangers | to serve for seven years, receiving a certain amount of food and 
for no ostensible purpose, except that of getting into and out of | pay in return for their services; this is a contract very similar to 
these dangers and discomforts. ‘They saw nothing which they might | that customary in Demerara. In both the British and Spanish 
not have seen much more comfortably. Of course they can say dominions the law forbids the use of the lash, or the transfer of 
what few persons can,—that they have travelled round and | the labourer from his original master ; but while in British terri- 
thoroughly visited Florida ; whether there be any particular merit | tory this law is observed, in Cuba it is set at naught, and as our 
or pleasure in this, we take leave to doubt. ‘The country, except as | author remarks, ‘the Cuban buys and flogs his Chinese slave 
regards its luxuriant vegetation, is in no way beautiful. The | openly and with impunity.” The value in the market of this 
highest level in Northern Florida is only one hundred and | geyey years’ contract is five hundred dollars, gold (£125), and 
eighty feet above the sea, and the land rarely rises in the | i¢ ig quite clear that the purchase of such a contract is as bad 
southern parts more than six feet above the ocean. Great efforts | as the purchase of the labourer himself, and that as long as such 
are being made to attract emigrants, but whoever settles there will | 4 system is openly permitted, slavery exists in its very worst form. 
meet with but little better luck than Martin Chuzzlewit and | Indeed, it possesses this additional evil, that a Chinaman may go 
joyous Mark Tapley. ‘‘ The truth is,” says Captain Townshend | to Cyba believing that he is to work as a free servant, and he 
(p. 10), ‘* that hard work and steady labour are necessary to the | wi)) instead find himself a slave in every sense of the word. 
Success of the settler in Florida, and this in a climate where the In concluding this notice, we may mention the appendix, which 
white man’s energies soon become relaxed, and labour of any sort is | contains observations on the temperature of Florida, and a 


* Wild Life in Plorida. By F. T. Townshend, London: Hurst and Blackett, 1875. | Collection, with remarks, of its many fish and birds. We cannot, 
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however, agree with Captain Townshend that the sportsman will 
find the long and tedious journey sufficiently compensated for 
when he arrives in Florida ; though the naturalist would probably 
be rewarded for his pains. But at any rate, the reader will find 
Wild Life in Florida a pleasant work, from the variety of its 
contents, and the unassuming tone which characterises it. 





MINOR TACTICS.* 

YounG military students of the present day cannot complain of 
any lack of books on their trade. Never before have works on 
soldiering flowed so steadily and plenteously from the pen and 
the press, Essays, treatises, histories, commentaries, have more 
or less, for nearly a quarter of a century, followed each other, in 
rapid succession, especially since the great instructive struggle in 
America suggested new methods, and the war of 1866 woke up 
Europe with the rattle of breech-loading rifles. No youth 
entering on the profession of arms now-a-days has anybody 
save himself to blame if, when called upon to meet an enemy, 
he neither knows what to do, nor how to do it. <A few 
pounds, judiciously spent, will furnish a travelling library, 
easily packed in a moderate-sized trunk, including not only the 
books which teach the lessons of all time, but those derived 
from the experience of our day, applicable to existing arms 
and contemporary circumstances. In supplying the profession 
with intellectual food, the institutions at Sandhurst have done 
good service, and seconded by zealous workers outside, have 
helped to raise the tone of ‘‘ the Army,” using the phrase in its re- 
stricted and Horse-Guards meaning. The abolition of Purchase 
imparted that stimulus to military education so keenly resented in 
some quarters; a stimulus diminished, yet not wholly neutralised, 
by the revival of the traffic in the shape of saleable exchanges. 
The revolt of the young Guardsmen and heavy dragoons against 
‘¢ going to school ” at Sandhurst was one of the earliest signs in- 
dicating the survival of a very old determination to resist anything 
like professional study, partly because it is the foe of laziness and 
stupidity, chiefly because it interfered with that luxury of leisure so 
dear to the British subaltern, who, not merely willing, but eager to 
fight, will not endure the bother of becoming accomplished in war- 
fare asanart. The volume before us contains a series of lectures 
prepared by Captain Clery for the enlightenment of the youths 
who successfully repelled the attempt to equip them for their 
business. They were originally delivered to the Sub-Licutenants 
studying at Sandhurst, and ‘thave been arranged by request for 
the convenience of those who, by recent regulations, have to pass 
an examination in the Sandhurst course without a previous resi- 
dence at the College.” Let us hope the regulations will be strictly 
enforced, and that the ‘‘birds of passage,” so dear to Sir Drum- 
mond Wolff, will be made to acquire at least some of the know- 
ledge essential to the steadfast soldier. Readiness to fight is 
a precious quality which these young people share with their 
countrymen in the ranks, but the honour of leading entails great 
responsibilities, and he who neglects to fit himself for their fulfil- 
ment to the best of his ability is guilty of a grave moral delinquency. 

Captain Clery’s book consists of a series of chapters on the 
varied minor processes which soldiers have to apply in approaching, 
discovering, and grappling with an enemy under an infinity of 
varied circumstances. ‘The comprehensive subject is well ar- 
ranged under separate heads; the style is clear and succinct, 
nothing more being set down than may be needful to elucidate 
the points to which the student’s attention is directed; while a 
plentiful supply of maps and plans aids his imagination and gives 
precision to his perceptions. Indeed, no military book intended 
to teach by example, the most suggestive and useful rudimentary 
method, possesses any value, if wanting in illustrations. Captain 
Clery has made a judicious selection from the inexhaustible store- 
house of history, and the young officer who has mastered his 
pages, not merely by lodging the facts in his memory, but by 
assimilating their essence and making them his own, will have 
made a considerable step towards proficiency in his profession. 
From this point of view, the book will form a good introduction 
to those higher studies which no man who aspires to large com- 
mands can neglect without peril to the empire. Nevertheless, 
since only a comparative few have to undertake the burden 
of generalship, while every officer, without exception, may 
find himself in many situations here discussed, it should 
follow that all who accept a commission from the Crown ought to 
feel bound in conscience to master, as a minimum, the subjects so 
well handled by the Sandhurst Professor. Of course the real 








* Minor Tactics. y O. Clery, Cap‘ain 52nd Light Infantry, Professor of 
Tactics Royal Military College, Sandhurst. London: Henry S. King and Co. \ 








soldier will only regard the volume as an introduetion to wids 
and richer fields, as a preparatory course, imparting a sound 
direction to his mind, and showing the methods whereby he can 
most profitably develop and furnish his faculties. But the opgj. 
nary man, who has no special gifts for war, who does not inteng 
to remain a soldier, but revert to civil life, after a brief periog Will 
be less unfitted to aid his country in an emergency if he supple. 
ments the narrow knowledge obtained in the barrack and op the 
parade-ground by mastering the freer and broader area through 
which Captain Clery will conduct him, and does nothing more, 
Minor tactics, in many respects, supply a field in which regiment 
oflicers may perform the most valuable services and yjg 
high distinction. This is especially the case in all that 
relates to reconnoitring and outpost duties, the defence 
of or attacks upon woods and villages, the methods wher. 
by an enemy can be delayed, or if in retreat, compelled to 
halt and fight ; and no man is fit to command a regiment of hong 
or foot who is not accomplished in these essential minor duties, 
Of course, Captain Clery does not pretend to set forth ap 
exhaustive study on subjects having a range so wide, but the 
English Army will stand in an unprecedented position when every 
regimental officer within its pale knows familiarly even what jg 
here taught. Volunteer officers could hardly do better thay 
| work out the examples presented, and thereby fit themselves for 
| encountering emergencies which may never arise, yet are surely 
well within the limits of the humanly possible. 





| 
| 
| HUNT’S RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND#* 

| Mr. Hunr tells us in his preface to this volume :— 

“In 1859 I began a course of reading with the object of inquiring 
into the nature of revelation and the evidences by which it is supported, 
At the end of four years I had formed a plan of something like a com. 
plete history of theology, which would set forth the special character 
| of Christianity and its relation to other religions. In the spring of 

1863 I showed the outlines of my work to the late Professor Maurice, who 

had gone over large portions of the same field, and whose writings had been 

of great service tome. The Professor looked over the paper, and returning 
it, said, with an incredulous smile, ‘ You have twenty years’ work before 
you.’ He advised mo to try one part first, and to go on with tho rest, 
if that succeeded. I took his advice, and in 1866 the first chapter, 
| which was on Pantheism, had become a large volume. ‘Ten years have 
passed since that conversation with Professor Maurice. The present 
work is only the completion of the second chapter, and tho first will 
have to be rewritten.” 
This second chapter, as he goes on to say, in the original plan 
was on Deism. ‘Though it still shows some marks of the point 
from which it thus started, it is, as it is named, a J/istory of 
Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the End of 
Last Century. Such a history of thought is of great value 
to the student—we say this, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of so eminent a critic as Mr. Morley—if it be carefully 
and impartially written. It cannot supersede the necessity fora 
direct examination and study of the original books for him who is 
really a student of the subject, for no man can have his thinking 
| done for him ; but as Mr. Maurice said of his own like History of 
| Moral Philosophy, it offers such a student a sketch-map of the 
country he is about to explore, and so enables him to judge what 
course he had best take in his own actual journey through it. 
And on the other hand, such a sketch is not without instruction 
as well as interest to those whose own studies lie in other diree- 
tions, and who must be content with a slight general view of the 
subject in question. The most learned man must remain ignorant 
of many things, yet he need not, and does not, remain in mere 
stupid ignorance of the existence of other regions of knowledge 
than his own, but enjoys the glimpses, slight and occasional as they 
' may be, which he can get of the intellectual labours of other men. 
A history of this kind is like a dictionary, and who does not know 
the pleasure of reading a dictionary like that of Johnson, or Littre, 
‘or Gesenius? And who does not—or at least should not—feel 
grateful to the laborious author who gives us, in a series of succes- 
sive, brief statements, the results of long and careful processes of 
inquiry, involving an amount of toil which he alone knows the 
extent of ? Of such careful work the book before us gives ample 
proof; and what is at least as important, it is the work of a man 
of judicial mind. A good judge is not indifferent, either from 
scepticism or from laziness, to the cause he has to try; he is not 
a Gallio who cares for none of these things, but an Artegall who 


has been 





“...... taught to weigh both right and wrong 
In equall ballance with due recompence, 
And equitie to measure out along, 





* Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the End of Last Century: @ 
Contribution to the History of Theology. By the Rev. John Hunt, M.A., Autuor of 
“An Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. 3. London: Strahan and Co. 
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— According to the line of conscience, m 
Whenso it needs with rigour to dispence. 
And Mr. Hunt does not conceal his sympathy with religious earnest- 
- a opposed to sceptical or moral indifference, with reason as 
perro to dogma, and with free inquiry as opposed to subservience 
D © ’ . : ° 
oo raditional authority. He can even be stirred to denounce, in his 
reface, the “overwhelming torrent of hatred, malice, and uncharit- 
eet » which a modern writer of “ ecclesiastical biography” has 
poured upon the leaders of Presbyterianism in Scotland ; or to pro- 
nounce, in a note, that the same author’s account of Archdeacon 
Blackburne is “a scandalous libel,” yet we can justly say that he 
has succedeed in his purpose when he writes : — 
«My wish has been to write a history of theology on tho rigid prin- 
i Jes of natural science; to feel as if I were of no party, no country, 
a no creed, to appeal to no man’s partialities or prejudices, but to 
state the naked truth, however cold the form in which it might appear. 
I have remembered a wise saying of John Stuart Mill, that ‘a doctrine 
is not judged at all till it is judged in its best form ;’ and I have tried to 
write as if the time predicted by Hooker were come, when ‘ three words 
written with charity and moekness shall receive a more blessed reward 
than three thousand volumes written with a disdainful sharpness of wit.’” 
The first impression given us by this history of the course of 
religious thought during the eighteenth century isa cheerless one. 
LJ be - 
We feel as if the hydra-heads of error could be vanquished by no 
arguments, however exhaustive or however frequently repeated. 
The volume before us opens with an account of the proceedings 
of Convocation, in which the Lower House exhibited just the same 
inability to rise above the narrowest bigotry and prejudice as it 
does still, the same hatred of Dissenters, and the same determination 
to maintain not a National Church, but a privileged sect, 
against all reforms; while, if the Bishops showed more wisdom 
and liberality than they do now, their success in controlling 
the bias of the clergy was no greater than it is now. 
It would be difficult to show that the Upper House is not 
worse, and the Lower House any better, than they were at the 





beginning of the last century. They have learnt nothing, and | 
forgotten nothing. And then comes that dull, dreary period of | 
the reign of Common-sense, in which, as Mr. Hunt says, religion | 
was more defended than practised, and in which we may add that 
the defence was as dull and common-place as the practice. And 
still, as we read page after page of the arguments with which the 
Deists, the Arians, and the Orthodox, the advocates of free in- | 
quiry and moral virtue, and the defenders of external authority 
and positive duties, marched and counter-marched, and were still 
found in the same relative positions, we have a painful sense that 
they are the very positions in which our popular scepticism and | 
popular theology are still facing each other. And when we read :— 

“Another leader among the latitudinarian divines was Dr. Conyers 
Middleton. It has long been the custom to describe Middleton as an 
unbeliever in Christianity. It is impossible to make good the charge, | 
and therefore difficult to acquit his enemies of hatred, malice, and un- | 
charitableness. . . . . . He had the inquiring spirit of a true philosopher, | 
and the object of his inquiries was always truth and duty..... .| 


Most of the points for which he contended are now conceded by all | 


| 


educated people, but the maintenance of them nearly deprived him of | 
his offices in the University and of the name ‘Christian,’” 

—when we read this, cannot we put other names of our own time 
in the place of Middleton’s, and say, ‘‘De te fabula narratur?” | 
Such, we say, is the first impression this history gives us, but | 
yet Mr. Hunt is no doubt right in his own conclusion that there 
has been some real and worthy result from the discussions of the 
eighteenth century. If he is somewhat sanguine in saying that | 
fanaticism and superstition were then chased out of the world, it 
is true that to that period ‘‘ we owe the cultivation of the spirit | 
of inquiry and the exercise of the faculty of reasoning” in matters | 
If the problems still remain unsolved, the true | 








of religion. 
method of investigating them has been ascertained, and will never 
again be brought into doubt. The great Protest of the Reforma- | 
tion against the possibility of any external authority declaring, | 
and so, in fact, making, truth by its decrees, was in this century | 
renewed, developed, and made good against all such authority, 

not only as claimed by the Church of Rome, but not less against | 
the like pretensions of every other Church, however reformed | 
and organised, and however asserting its authority to be 
that of the Scriptures. And while such men as Middle- } 


required, to sift the facts, but it would have been worth nothing if 
there had been no facts to sift. Bishop Butler told Wesley that 
he once thought him and Whitefield well-meaning men, but could 
no longer do so :—‘‘ Sir, the pretending to extraordinary revelation 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing, a very horrid thing ;” 
but what Butler’s reasoning will come to when pushed to its 
legitimate consequences by those who exclude from the field of 
observations those facts of the spiritual life which Whitefield, 
however confusedly, meant by “revelation and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost,” we may see in Mr. John Mill’s account of his father’s 
study of Butler. But we will give Mr. Hunt's own “retrospect 
of the whole history :”— 


“Tt has long been the fashion to decry the eighteenth century. We 
have certainly met with a great deal that deserves condemnation. The 
tone of the public mind was often frivolous and superficial. The com- 
mon people were ignorant and profane, The philosophy of the century 
was not deep, and religion was more defended than practised. But the 
eighteenth century was not entirely the reign of death. Our obligations 
to it are greater than we commonly suppose. It was the golden age of 
English practical common-sense. To it we owe the spirit of inquiry 
and the exercise of the faculty of reasoning. It was something to have 
fanaticism and superstition chased out of the world. A wave of re- 
action, indeed, came with the extravagances of the first Methodists; but 
this was only in accordance with the known laws of progress. Most of 
the great religious institutions which now flourish in the fullness of their 
strength were begun in the eighteenth century. No era is perfect, but 
each has a place to fill in the historic development of the education of 
the race. And this also will be found true of parties, if we take a final 
retrospect over the whole ground we have traversed since the Reforma- 
tion. In our complex religious history, we have inherited many things 
which wo should either not have inherited, or not appreciated if they had 
not come to us through the fires of conflict and strife. To the old 
Erastian Reformers, we owe that reverence for the State which is neces- 
sary to the well-being of a great nation. To them, too, we owe that 
devout impulse to follow reason which, in union with veneration for 
the Scriptures, is the first attribute of the English Church. To the 
Puritans we owe that deep religious earnestness which has made the 
spiritual world a real world, and has been the vital power of English 
Christianity. To them, too, we owe the quiet and rest of the English 
Sunday, which, but for their efforts, the Stuarts and the Stuart Bishops 
would have made a day of feasts and sports. To the High-Chureh party 
we owe many of the proprieties of outward worship, sometimes objec- 
tionable from associations, but generally manifesting a reverence for the 
service of God, and making the Divine Presence accessible to the con- 
sciousness of souls whose vision is obscured by the veil of mortal flesh. 
And from the struggles of all these parties, for each has had its martyrs 
and sufferers, we have obtained religious freedom, learned mutual 
toleration, and by the price that others have paid we sit under our own 
vine and under our own fig-tree. It is true we have been threatened 
with a revival of superstitions which, it was hoped, we bad been done 
with for ever. The doctrine of the magic of Sacraments, and some other 
doctrines tenable only by Roman Catholics, if tenable at all, have risen 
again. The Church of Rome, too, even though crowned with the 
absurdity of Papal infallibility, gets, as in the nature of things it must 
do, a temporary advantage from our differences, But we need not be 
alarmed at the presence of any opposing forces. A nation with a reli- 
gious history such as that which we have traversed cannot again como 
under the power of superstition till its reason has been demented and 
its glory has departed.” 

A history which can be thus summed up may seem to need no 
defence of its worth and yalue, yet it is worth while to notice 
Mr. Morley’s protest (in the article on Mr. Mill’s Essays on Reli- 
gion in the Fortnightly Review for last November) against ‘the 
vicious habit of substituting the history of a conception, or group 
of conceptions, for a scientific inquiry into its truth, and its cor- 
respondence with reality or fitness.” He refers to the late Mr. 
Maurice as an example—and he would no doubt recognise Mr. 
Hunt as another—of ‘this accomplished school,” whose “only 
wisdom is to know what has been thought upon the great ques- 
tions of human interest in different ages and under diversified 
intellectual conditions; not to press forward with all the apparatus 
of induction and ratiocination in search of true answers of our 
own, but to be content with collecting, in an intelligent and 
systematic way, the guesses which men have made from time to 
time in their attempts to solve the inscrutable riddles.” Mr. 
Morley does not conceal that he has a practical as well as a 
speculative hostility to this, which he describes as a refined scep- 
ticism, in opposition to the dogmatic non-belief which he would 
substitute for it. We are at issue with him on both grounds. 
The speculative question,—whether the truest and largest wisdom 
can be the discovery, and lie within the grasp, of the reason of a 











ton, and Butler, and Berkeley were establishing this, the | single generation, or whether it must be the accumulated product 
rational and scientific method, as not less applicable to the defence | of successive generations, each of which is to add to, but none to 
of Christianity than the Deists had supposed it to be for the | supersede, the discoveries of its predecessors,—was bolted to the 
attack, the revival of religious life in the days of Wesley and | bran, both in philosophy and in politics, at the end of the 
Whitefield, Toplady, and Fletcher, and Romaine, reasserted the | last century: and it was found that the pure reason of a single 
reality of the whole world of spiritual facts (as distinguished from | generation of even the greatest intellects is small, and narrow, 
dogmas or opinions), of which men’s consciousness becomes dim | and defective, in comparison with that which has assimilated to 

itself, and grown out of, the reason of past generations; and of 


from time to time, but which from time to time are found to be | 
The method was required, and always will be | which the history is the record. And as to the practical interest 


48 real as ever. 
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which Mr. Morley feels in ridding the world of habits of thought | grammar, if he continues to write history, and let his language be 
which ‘arrest the mind at the moment when it would otherwise | better chosen. 

deliberately pass forth from the declining beliefs,” and so ‘“pro- People will be surprised to find what an active and important 
long the existing epoch of decay in religious opinions,” Mr. | part Wales played in the great Civil War, and will scan with 
Maurice, and Mr. Hunt, and all those who think with them, are|some curiosity its various features as seen from a Welsh 
at issue with Mr. Morley as to the facts. ‘They do not grant the | point of view. The prominence with which Wales stands ou 
assumption that they are merely arranging a systematic history | and the distance to which England, as a consequence, reti 
of opinions, They say that they are not less inductive and will render it hard at times to recognise the events as part of the 
ratiocinative, and not less accustomed to supplement the historic | same picture drawn by Clarendon, Warburton, and Carlisle 
with the dogmatic method of investigation, than Mr. Morleyand Mr. | Innumerable encounters of which no one has ever heard spri c 
Mill. The history of religious thought is not to them a mere history | into the foreground, and bear witness to the exploits of modest 
of opinions, but a record of the evidence of facts,—facts which | Welsh captains and the wonderful loyalty of their men; whilst 





prove that men had, and still have, a spiritual life which is 
neither declining nor decaying, but eternally fresh and real. ‘The 


English leaders, unless they are a Rupert or an Essex, are con. 


| spicuous only by their absence. Before war broke out, the Preg 


difference is, that the one philosophy excludes as non-existent | had assumed greater vigour than it had yet done, and countleg 

whole regions of facts, and makes a limited induction from the | pamphlets discussed every conceivable question with earnestneg 
‘ : | . : 

rest; while the other makes a far larger, and therefore truer, | and a new sense of freedom. Newspapers too, ‘ book-like pub. 


though not less positive and dogmatic, induction from all the 
facts of man’s life. 





PHILLIPS’S CIVIL WAR IN WALES.* 
In the preparation of this work, which its author hopes will 
supply a gap in the History of Wales and the Marches, Mr. 
Phillips has boldly entered the ‘‘ boundless waste of the King’s 
Pamphlets at the British Museum,” sifted the State Papers, 
and examined many private collections. The magnitude of his 
task may be guessed at when he assures us that ‘every pam- 
phlet and every newspaper of the period—many thousands in 
number—all the memoirs and collections bearing on the period, 


and all the vast collection of documents at the Record Office, still | 


unindexed, have been carefully overhauled.” Out of this material 
he has shaped his narrative of the Civil War in Wales, and we can 
estimate the difficulties he had to encounter by our own difficulty 
in following the path he has been clearing. The first two chapters, 
devoted to the earlier history of the Principality and to its con- 
dition prior to the commencement of the war, are carefully written, 


| ications of between twelve and twenty pages,’ appeared in pro. 
| fusion, and were scattered over the country by means of ‘ scoutg? 

The inhabitants of Wales were inastate of the grossest ignorance, 
| and they do not seem to have emerged from that condition which 
caused Catharine of France to remark that they were the hand. 
somest dumb creatures she had ever seen. As they knew nothing 
of the English language, and as the newspapers now being sown 
| broadcast were printed in no other, public opinion could not be 
appealed to as in England ; and the masses in Wales, having con. 
sequently no opinion of their own, were constrained to adopt that 
of the clergy and gentry in their choice of King or Parliament, 
This dependence on those above them may to some extent ac. 
count for the devotion with which the Welsh people clung to 
the Royal cause; a devotion that is to be wondered at, if we 
consider the neglect or harshness they had suffered under the 
early English kings, and the more recent burden of ship- 
money, which had been laid on them, and laid on them out 
| of all proportion to the population and area of the Principality, 








The great majority of the Welsh Members were Royalist, so also 
g jority y ; 


and furnish a very fair notion as to what manner of men the | were most of the leading noblemen and gentry of Wales, and in 
Welsh were at that time ; the six remaining chapters, the back- North Wales especially the Royal interest preponderated. There 
bone of the book, are almost entirely made up of the perpetual | were the Bulkeleys in Anglesey, John Owen of Cleveney, the 


sieges, skirmishes, marches, and countermarches that took place Griffiths in Carnarvonshire, the Salisburys and the Wynnes in 
throughout the Principality. It may not have been easy for an | Denbighshire, and the Mostyns in Flintshire; whilst in South 
unskilled hand to deal with events happening in such close proxi- | Wales the Marquis of Worcester, an almost ‘universal land- 
mity, and often simultaneously, but it is the historian’s special | lord,” spared neither men nor arms to support the Royal cause, 
duty to arrange such matters in a clear and consecutive form ; | With him may be cited his son the Earl of Glamorgan, tke Earl 





and we think Mr. Phillips has permitted his narrative to bear too 
broken-up and fragmentary a character. Often, just as we were 
growing interested in the tale of some siege, the scene was abruptly 
shifted to the next county, that we might witness the preparations 
for another siege, whence, again, we were dragged away to some 
new incident, only to learn, several pages further on, the result of 
siege No. 1, Mapsand plans would have simplified matters consider- 
ably, but there is not one in the book. It was, perhaps, amusing for 
Mr. Phillips, who probably knows every inch of the country, to 
propose a game of follow-my-leader, but then he should not 
hurry on, and leave his readers to find their way as best they can, 
without a sign-post of any sort to guide them. Of the original 


documents by which this work is verified there is no scarcity ; | 


indeed the second volume is given up to them and they are 
quoted in extenso, in striking contrast to the practice of another 
writer on historical subjects, who considers that authorities ‘fret 
the reader.’ We would ask Mr. Phillips why he always speaks of 
the ‘‘ ascension,” instead of the ‘‘ accession” of the Sovereigns to 
whom he is alluding, as if they were angels; the word is 
premature in its application, even if Mr. Phillips be wholly 
impressed with the divine right acquired by an English Sovereign 
the instant his predecessor is dead. We must pause fora moment, 
to find fault with such slovenly sentences as these :— 

“Simon Thelwall, the Member for Denbigh, had to ent for his life.” 

“ The strength of the Irish set down before Hawarden, but they did not 
stay long.” 

“And the Eastern Counties, where as yet Royalty had obtained no 
footing, was threatened by the Duke of Newcastle.” 

“It is difficult to understand why he and his wrecked force was not 
pursued immediately upon his quitting York.” 

** Rupert, having skilfully evaded the forces under the Earl of Den- 
bigh, which was on the watch to cut off his retreat.” 

“ Brereton after that, crowned with glory, returned to Parliament, not 
however to rest on his laurels, for he raised higher and higher.” 
Amongst the many peculiarities of the Welsh language, we have 
never noticed any that tolerated an agreement between plural 
nominatives and singular verbs. Let Mr. Phillips look to his 





* Memoirs of the Civil War in Wales and the Marches, 1642-1649. By John Roland 
Phillips. 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1874. 


of Carbery and his brother Sir Henry Vaughan, and Sir John 
| Stepney. Against this array the Parliament could boast of the 
Earl of Pembroke, and amongst the M.P.’s such zealous partisans 
as Sir William Brereton for Cheshire, Sir John Corbet for Shrop- 
shire, Sir Thomas Myddelton for Denbighshire, and Sir Hugh 
Owen for Pembroke. 

In July, 1642, the Earl of Essex was appointed to the command 
of the Parliamentary forces, and the Earl of Bedford General of the 
Horse; whilst in the following month the King made the Marquis 
of Hertford Lieutenant-General for the western counties of Eng- 
land, for Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and the six counties of 
South Wales. Party spirit soon ran high, and much ill-feeling 
prevailed, the first disturbance showing itself in the city of 
Chester, where Brereton had caused a drum to be beaten pub- 
licly in the streets for the Parliament. On the 23rd of August, 
1642, war was formally declared, and the King set up his standard 
at Nottingham; he went on to Derby and then to Shrewsbury, 
where he had an enthusiastic reception ; then to Chester, and back 
again to Shrewsbury, where his nephew, Prince Rupert, was 
awaiting him with more troops, many of them from North Wales. 
On October 12, at the head of 16,000 men, Charles marched out 
of Shrewsbury and advanced on London. Meanwhile the Earl 
of Essex had left London early in September with an army of 
15,000 or 20,000 men, and was lying inactive near Worcester; 
hearing that the King was on his way to London, he started in 
pursuit, and fell in with him on October 23 at Edgehill, and it 
|is here that we come upon the first important action in which 
the Welsh were engaged. A body of them, under Colonel 
Salesbury, formed the only troop of infantry reserve. Sir Edward 
Stradling is said to have brought from North Wales to Shrewsbury 
a thousand men, and Colonel John Owen, of Cleveney, was pro- 
bably present with his regiment from Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. 
| All these were more or less badly equipped. A contemporary 
manuscript says of them:—‘‘ Arms were the great deficiency, 
and the men stood up in the same garments in which 
they left their native fields; and with scythes, pitchforks, 
and even sickles in their hands, they cheerfully took the 
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cd, and literally like reapers descended to that harvest of 
. bs * Warburton and Clarendon differ in opinion as to the 
eath. . 


pearing of the 
the success of 


‘th the spiri ; 
cons and proved themselves most valorous ;” but Clarendon 
’ 


thinks otherwise, and questions their courage. , 

The four years that followed were, as far as Wales was con- 
cerned, spent in taking and retaking the chief towns and castles 
of the Principality, and they changed hands with extraordinary 
rapidity. As a rule, the Parliamentary forces were better dis- 
ciplined and better armed, and s0, in spite of the enthusiasm and 
dash of the Cavaliers, they were able by degrees to silence all 
one by one the various castles throughout Wales 
were wrested from the loyal gentry. Raglan Castle was 
the last to fall in South Wales, and that not until it 
had been closely besieged for three months. In North Wales, 
Conway, Denbigh, Rhyddlan, and Harlech were the last to 
fall, and it is a notable fact that the two last fortresses in 
England or W 
governorship of two brothers, viz., Conway Castle under Sir John 
Owen, and Harlech Castle under Colonel William Owen. With 
the reduction of these fortresses ended the first Civil War ; the 
Parliament had been everywhere victorious, whilst the King, de- 
feated and powerless, remained at the head-quarters of the Scotch 
army at Newcastle. Ere long, the well-known differences arose 
between the Parliament and the Army, a period of reaction set in 
for the King, and new insurrections broke out in Wales, which 
goon developed into the second Civil War. Several of the Parlia- 
mentary leaders in Wales had espoused the Royal cause, and it 


Rupert's impe 


opposition ; 


was not until Cromwell himself was despatched to Wales that | 
It says a good deal for the | 


order could be restored a year later. 
improvement in the seasoning of the Welsh soldiery that a handful 


of them at Pembroke should have been able to defy Cromwell and | 


his invincible Ironsides for more than six weeks. One cannot help 
being struck with the great forbearance shown throughout the 
war, with few exceptions, to those towns and fortresses which 


were captured or starved into surrender ; the terms on which the | 
besieged were allowed to capitulate and go, arms and all, where | 
they pleased, were curiously casy, and one can the better ap- 
preciate Hume's remarks on the advantages that accrued to this 


civil war through non-interference on the part of any foreign 
country. It is certain that any such interference would have 
infused much additional bitterness into the strife, and rendered 
forbearance more difficult. 

Mr. Phillips's task has been no light one, though no doubt, from 
his associations with Wales, it wasa labour of love. It must have 
been difficult to know what to adopt and what to discard out of 
all the material to which he had access, and where so much of it 
was necessarily highly coloured, it required no little care and 
judgment to distinguish between fact and enthusiasm. That 


Mr. Phillips has succeeded in his purpose of filling up a gap | 
in the history of Wales we readily allow, and since so much of | 


his information is cuwled from authentic sources, the book 
should be trustworthy. 


the accuracy of his statements is now further attested through the 


light of private documents (chiefly belonging to the Earl of Den- | 


bigh), recently examined and reported on by the Royal Historical 
Manuscript Commissioners. 





CURRENT 


LITERATURE, 


By John Sinclair, Archdeacon of 
his 


Old Times and Distant Places. 
Middlesex. (John Murray.)—Archdeacon 
volume of recollections with the Rev. Archibald Alison, whom our 
readers will possibly remember as “tho eloquent preacher ” whom his 
The father was minister of an 


Sinclair commences 


son, the historian, delights in quoting. 
Episcopal chapel in Edinburgh, and young Mr. Sinelair had the good- 
fortune, for good-fortune it was, to be appointed his assistant. Sir 
Walter Seott and Dr. Chalmers were among the celobrities with whom 
he was thus brought into contact, and it was then that he obtained the 
Privilece of inspecting the papers of David Hume, papers of which he 
has given us here an interesting account. Many men and things, 
indeed, has the venerable author seen in the course of a long and busy 


life, and he gives his recollections of them with uniform kindness, good- | 


Sense, and discretion. Some of his stories are tolerably well known ; 
many are new. Among the eccentric speeches of the ‘‘absent” Lord | 
Dudley, we have seen nothing quite equal to this. Ho was dining with 
Lord Wilton, and having tasted some dish of which he did not approve, 
remarked, “The fact is, that my head cook was taken ill, and some | 
kitchen girl, I suppose, has been employed to dress the dinner.” No | 


it of the battle, and with their ‘“ cudgels fought | 


ales which were held for the King were under the | 


It is, moreover, interesting to know that | 


| Apter in the book is more amusing than that which relates the 
author's recollections of the Rev. Ozias Linley. He, too, was distin- 


Welsh in this battle, the former stating that, seeing | guished for absence of mind. On one occasion, having to preach, as 
tuous charge, the Welsh became fired | Minor Canon, in Norwich Cathedral, he gave the key of his study to 


his landlady, desiring her to lock him in, and open the door in proper 
time. She declined to do so, and returned him the key. Forgetting 
| this, and fancying himself locked in, he waited till the last moment, and 
| then climbed down into the street by the help of the water-butt and 
the water-spout. Among other good things, we may quote this of 
| Sheridan to Mark Lewis, who, at the close of a debate, said, “I'll 
| stake the profits of my last book on that point.” Sheridan replied, “I 
can’t afford so much, but I am ready to bet the worth of it.” 
| Rosamunda the Princess, an Historical Romance of the Sixth Century ; 
and other Tales. By Mrs. Algernon Kingsford. (James Parker.)—Mrs. 
Kingsford has, we observe, been sharply assailed for the tale which 
gives a title to her volume. And it can hardly be denied that those 
| who have read Gibbon’s account of Rosamunda will be startled, not, 
perhaps, to find her the heroine of a tale, but to read the language 
which Mrs. Kingsford uses about her. She was, we read, an “exemplar 
and model of the true strong-minded woman.” “Not the less a woman 
because so unlike the feminine portraiture of our emasculated 
times, but such a woman as suited most fitly that age of iron, 
}a woman who would have deemed the reproach of cowardice 
land fear as great a disgrace to her womanhood as the charge 
of falsehood of wantonness.” Unfortunately, Rosamunda, 
unless history has grossly slandered her, must have been 
quite heedless of charges of falschood and wantonness, however 
|much she may have resented those of “ cowardice and fear.” If Mrs- 
Kingsford had said that she did not accept, or for literary purposes 
chose to ignore, what history says about her heroine, all would have 
been well; but to write about her in the way she does, to go even to 
the length of saying that the “ such as, please God, the return of virile 
strength to the heart of our palsied world may again bring forth in the 
good days to come,” is intolerable; nor is this last sentence saved by 
tho clause, “but then with purer and higher aspirations than were 
There is no question in the case of 
| aspirations more or less high and pure,as there might be in comparing 
the Roman Cornelia with some noble Christian matron. Rosamunda 
was a ferocious and lustful savage, and no difference between pagan and 
Christian associations can make it anything but a scandal to say that 
she was “an examplar and model of a true strong-minded woman,” and 
to wish that the world may seo more like her. The other tales in the 
volume are of the romantic sort, written with some vigour, but in a 
style which would be decidedly better for strict pruving, and a strict 
application of the homely rule of being quite sure what a word means 
Let any one look at the use of ‘ virile’ and ‘ emascu- 
| lated’ in the passages quoted. They are ludicrously out of place. 
Western Wanderings. By J. M. Boddam-Whettam. (Bentley.)— 
The author gives us a second title to his volume, “ A Record of Travel 
in the Evening Land.” This phrase about exhausts the poetry and 
sentiment of his work, which is a sensible, guide-booklike record of 
| journeyings, journeyings which in some places extended into regions 
seldom visited. It is the author's wish, he tells us, to afford “ hints and 
information to those who may be intending to journey in that direction, 
and may care to diverge occasionally from the beaten track.” We feel 
quite sure that this purpose is likely to be fulfilled. Unfortunately, the 
book is of a size unadapted for transport. It is illustrated with excellent 
engravings of scenery. 

Darkness and Dawn. By Annie Grant. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is called “Russian Tales” on the title-page. We 
should certainly be inclined to suppose that it was a translation, but 
that such a fact would, of course, have been mentioned. On the sup- 
position that it is not so, the remarkable distinctness of the characters 
Whether her Russians are genuine 





or 


| possible to the pagan Rosamunda.” 


before you use it. 


2 vols. 


is very much to the author’s credit. 
Russians is more than we are competent to affirm, but it is quite certain 
that they are very different from the conventional Russians which one 
| would expect to meet in the pages of an English novelist. , Raesa, the 
wet-nurse, for instance, with her pride in her “ dear little grandfather,” 
' from whom she derives the free Cossack blood of which she is so proud, 
is a character coloured and drawn in the most natural way possible. 
Miss Annie Grant should try to describe her own countrymen and 
We can assure her of a 


countrywomen with equal spirit and vivacity. 
great success. Curiously enough, the Englishman whom she does 
describe is as conventional as her Russians are natural. The plot of 
the tale turns upon the abolition of serfdom, an act which intervenes 
just in time to save the heroine from a formidable complication of 
troubles. 

The Village Surgeon. By Arthur Locker. 
—A village surgeon is supposed to be giving us hero “ a fragment of 
autobiography.” Tho story is sensational, certainly, but sensational 
incidents, it may be alleged, do occur, and occurring, they are, of 
course, exactly what anyone would select as a subject for “ a fragment 
of autobiography.” They are told in a natural way, and do not in any 
way offend, or appear improbable. We leave the * Village Surgeon” 
with the impression that he was a somewhat impulsive, not to say 
erack-brained person, but with a feeling of decided interest in his story. 


(Sampson Low and Co.) 
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. . . . . a a 
Under the Dawn. By George Barlow. (Chatto and Windus.)—The | terianism, is vigorously and graphically drawn. We might give much 


Spectator, it seems, in reviewing a former volume of poems by Mr. 
Barlow, described the author as an imitator of Mr. Rossetti. We now 
learn that he had never read, had even purposely avoided reading, Mr. 
Rossetti, before those poems were published. He once opened, it seems, 
the volume, and “quickly perceived a certain similarity ” between Mr. 
Rossetti’s verses and his own, a similarity which so impressed him that 
he immediately closed the book, and resolutely denied himself the 
pleasure of reading it till his own had come out. The criticism was 
certainly mistaken, but it was evidently neither malicious nor absurd. 
The similarity is, indeed, very easily accounted for. Mr. Rossetti is 
a great singer of the “‘feshly school,” and Mr. Barlow draws his in- 
spiration from the same source. “Love and animal beauty” are the 
themes common to the two poets, and both treat them with a frank- 
ness, so to speak, not commonly adopted. Those who prefer to 
describe a spade by some periphrasis will probably use very dif- 
ferent expressions, but those who call it a spade cannot fail to 
attain a close resemblance, without any sort of concert. Mr. Barlow’s 
present volume might be passed by in silence, and for some reasons we 
would willingly do so, but he puts forward pretensions so monstrous 
that it is necessary to say a few words. “My humbler harp,” he says, 
“seeks to celebrate the triumphs of an approaching theistic creed, 
akin to that of Emerson, Theodore Parker, M. D. Conway, F. W. New- 
man, F. P. Cobbe, W. R. Greg, and Mazzini.” If this “approaching 
theistic creed” is rightly interpreted by Mr. Barlow, it is certainly not 
akin to any creed of Parker, or Emerson, or Mazzini. We cannot see 
that it can be called theism at all, that it is anything but a gross and 
sensual humanism. Let us hear what its singer says :— 

“ Let me, with harp untired, 

By passionate craving fired, 
Resound the great indissoluble name 
Of Man, the great new Goi.” 

And again :— 

“ And since we cannot make things sweet and whole, 


We count creation but a sorry jest, 
And join God's laughter as the wild years roll.” 


And this :— 

“ For these and such like things, 
Having subtle, poisonous stings, 

Who shall answer, who compensate or repay? 
God? I say the world is full 
As a miasmatic pool 

Of fatal vapours steaming up from life's foul clay, 
And how shall God make sweet 
Such a marshy, torrid heat, 

Fiercer e’en than Afric’s torridest [!] mid-day ?” 


If theism means anything, it means faith in a wise and loving ruler of 
the universe. This man, who claims to be its poet, seems to believe in 
nothing but sensual pleasure. He looks forward to what he calls “the 
future, glad, voluptuous, sinless strand,”—“ sinless,” we can suppose, only 
because it will have lost what its poet seems to be without, all sense of 
righteousness and purity. The theist does not, we know, look upon 
Christ as we look upon Him. Possibly he looks forward to a day when 
man’s faith in Christ shall have passed away. But he does not look 
forward, with this pretender to his name, to a time when Venus—a 
Venus in whose likeness it is impossible not to recognise the Aphrodite 
Pandemos—will reign in his stead :— 


“ Christ, being dead, liveth no more; 
Glesmeth upon us the beauty 
Of Venus, our joy and our booty 
Spotless; hers is our duty, 
And service of praise we outpour.” 


And there is another stanza on the next page which so brutally pro- 
fanes with the like juxiaposition the holiest name, that we will not 
quote it. It is difficult to speak of the literary value of a volume which 
we have felt compelled thus to characterise. Mr. Barlow owns that 


| 
! 





“he has been largely influenced by Mr. Swinburne.” He has caught | 


something of the powerful flow of his master’s style. He has learnt 
something of his singular skill in versification, but he is capable of 
descending to the strangest bathos,—to “ fills-up,” to use a school-boy 


phrase, which one would think the very printers must have queried. | 
Is it possible that a man who could write such really powerful verse as | 


| 


the same praise to nearly all the characters of the book. And Yet the 
novel somehow gives one an impression of failure. The story is nog 
clearly worked out. In fact, we felt our pleasure gone when we got out 
of the region of descriptions and character-drawing into that of mys 
terious secrets and tragical plot-making. Very possibly there are man 
readers who would not share this feeling. In any case, Lady Hetty he 
novel which, considering the average merit of the hundreds that the 
British public devours, may be recommended without hesitation, 

Fragments of Thought. By Thomas Bowden Green, (Henry §, 
King and Co.)—“ Readers not only read, but think !” begins Mr, Green, 
He is quite right. But when he goes on, “ Thinkers not only think, but 
write!” we demur. If he himself had been contented with thinking 
we should have had no quarrel with him. As itis, it is impossible ra 
any person of sense not to resent the existence of this volume, Thers 
are good things in it, of course, or rather what would have been good 
but for the spoiling hand that has been laid upon them. But the 
greater part is utterly feeble and common-place. Could the foreg of 
platitude go beyond the following ?—“ Dean Swift’s idea of Charity was 
that of A. telling B.to help C. Well, this was rather a roundabout 
way, certainly, but as long as C. did eventually get helped, it would 
probably matter little to him whether it was by A, B,, or p, 
What, however, we may reasonably object to, when this plan 
is adopted, is that of A. taking to himself the credit of B’ 
charity. Yet this is not unfrequently the case!” Who has not 
felt a certain pathos in Charles IT.’s apology to the bystanders for being 
“such an unconscionable time in dying”? This is how Mr. Greeg 
murders the story :—“Charles II. was accused of being an unconscion 
able time in dying.” Of course we have the old story of the blind man 
describing the colour scarlet as being like the sound of a trumpet, and 
echo answering ‘“‘where” to a question that ends with “Casar.” Ong 
thing we have certainly learnt from this book, and that is a new solution 
of the Apocalyptic riddle of the number of the Beast. Some ingenious 
person has discovered that the letters of the word siwopia (which may 
be translated as “ wealth”) make up 666, and Mr. Green must be allowed 
the merit of giving a wider circulation to the discovery. 


Diocesan Registers of Glasgow. Edited by Joseph Bain and the 
Rey. Charles Rogers. 2 vols. (Printed for the Grampian Club.)— 
These two volumes contain first the rental-book of the Archbishoprie 
of Glasgow, followed by an appendix containing translations of the 
entries and the will of Archbishop Betoun, the last incumbent of the 
See; and secondly, the “Protocols” of the proceedings of the Archie- 
piscopal Court, a Court which held a very extensive jurisdiction 
over both civil and criminal matters. These protocols are, very con- 
veniently for the reader, abstracted in English. The indexes are 
admirably full. The work is of much value for furnishing materials 
for history, and the reader, if he has patience, can even find not a few 
items of interest. 

How to Build a House; an Architectural Novelette. By E. Viollet- 
le-Duc. Translated by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—M. Viollet-le-Duc’s fame is great, not only in his own 
country, but here, and his book well deserves the high opinion which 
the translator expresses of it. Its literary excellence is great, and the 
practical sagacity and fertility of resource which it displays are admirable. 
The house which M. Paul builds, under the guidance of his cousin, for 
his newly-married sister and her husband, is, we are sure, delightful, 
if it exists anywhere out of Cloudland, as we sincerely trust it does. 
But the price! This is £8,000. The people who can afford to inhabit 
a house at arent of about £600 per annum is unhappily small. If only 
some great genius would tell us how to build one for £1,000! The 
builders can do it, but then one cannot live in what they build, or live 
only with probable loss of health and certain loss of temper. And then, 


' what does the proprietor get for the £8,000? The ground-floor, besides 


we find in the “Hymn to Love” could pass the line which we have | 


italicised in the following ?— 
“ But the poets, whose life is no better than one long, passionate yearn, 
One ceaseless strain at a fetter, one restless stamp and return, 
Like a leopard whose wearisome marches have crumbled the floor of his cage, 
For he sighs fur the green, bread arches of the forest. and grinneth in rage,— 
And wild, unappeased recollections of his home in the heart of the rocks, 
Where fawns are a daily refection, and tottcr ‘neath velvety knocks,” 


Let Mr. Barlow discard his shallow creed, and he may find that a poct’s 
life is, as all the noblest poets have found it to be, better than “one | 


long passionate yearn.” 

Lady Hetty: a Story of Scottish and Australian Life. 3 vols. (Daldy 
and Isbister.)—This novel begins well. The writer is familiar, it is 
evident, with Scotch ecclesiastical life. St. Peter’s Church, on the day 


| 


when the young minister preaches under the judgment of so many 


diverse auditors; Mr. Grosegreen, with his gifts for prayer and pen- 
manship (he reverenced the Evangelists chiefly as the “sacred pen- 
men”) and his roaring voice, always a mighty and effective qualifica- 
tion for popular ministrations, are excellent sketches. So is David 


offices, contains entrance-hall, dining-room, billiard-room, study; and 
the first floor, an antechamber, two bedrooms with dressing-rooms, 
nursery, bath-room, Iumber-room, and linen-room. No plan of a second 
floor is given, but we presume there was to be one. The nursery, we 
may remark, is a single room, with a dressing-room out of it. An 
English mother considers two nurseries a sine gud non. It is certainly 
not in any plan for a particular house, but in the general suggestions 
and remarks, both on the principles and on the details of building, that 


| the value of the book is to be found. Of these it is impossible to speak 


too highly. 

This Work-a-Day World. By Holme Lee. 3 vols. (Smith and Elder.) 
—This novel is at least as good as anything that we have before seen 
from the same pen. We should say unhesitatingly that it is drawn 
from personal experience, but that the writer is quite clever enough to 
possess the gift of calling up an imaginary experience quite as effective, 
for literary purposes at least, as is the real. Winifred Hesketh is the 
daughter of a clever woman, who has married a weak, self-indulgent 


‘man, from whom death delivers her just in time to escape absolute ruin. 


Groats, the lodge-keeper, who never opens his mouth except to say | 


something good; and Mr. Ogg, the schoolmaster. The Rey. Henry 


Francis, too, the type of tho rising Broad Church of Scottish Presby- | 


She carries on the business which he had nearly destroyed, and attains 
fair prosperity. To her daughter she gives an education that shall 
enablo her to earn her own living. The character of the mother, able, 
honest, narrow-minded, strongly repressing the affection of which her 
heart is full, is one of the best things in the book. Winifred takes to 
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rness, and is not very happy in her ventures. 


° sa ove is 
going ov “a pal toon not written from the employers’ side of the 
8 She takes to literature also, and is more successful. Hore, 


gon r, she has her disappointments. Surely that of the great 
a abt “History of England” must be described from the life. 
age book grew and grew, and would go on growing under the 
od g ‘telalin till it become almost hateful, is told with a pathetic 
yn “g In “me love affairs poor Winny is not very happy; sho falls in 
— of that dangerous class who aro to be found in such numbers 
es oto of fiction, the fascinating and admirable men, the ono fault 
> ye lives has been to have made an unworthy marriage. Of 
~ . the man is separated from the unworthy wife; he cannot resist 
pret it and thence tlle lacryme. All through, 


making himself agreeable, 
+ deed, the heroine meets with a hard fate. The author is sternly 
realistic in the treatment of her destinies. Women in every way love- 


able are often as ill-treated by fate, and it is well to be sometimes ro- 
minded that poetical justice does not uniformly prevail. Even the 
hardest stroke of all, as it may well seem, when the worthless Dick 





ousts his sister from her home, is only too natural and likely. “This 
Work-a-day World ” is quite a good novel, and thoroughly wholesome, 
—a praise which it is not well to omit when it can be honestly given. 
Church Memorials and Characteristics. By the late William 
Roberts, M.A. Edited by Arthur Roberts, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—This 
js, in fact, a Church history of the first six centuries, written by the 
author about forty years ago, and now for the first time published. 
When we consider what has been done here and abroad in the way of 
Church history during that period, we may doubt whether there was 
any distinct need for the work before us, which has, indeed, the dis- 
advantage of not being sufficiently compendious for a handbook nor 
sufficiently full for a complete history. The author, however, was 
lently a man of culture and learning, and he wrote in a vigorous 


evi 
style, which sometimes reminds one of Gibbon. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the Spectator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
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the Specrator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
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Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
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HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 
Apply to the BURSAR. <4 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The Office of MISTRESS will be vacant at 
Michaelmas. For further information apply to the 
Hon. Sec., Miss DAVIES, Girton College, Cambridge. 
P ETTES COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Four of £40 per annum. COMPETI- 
TION in JULY.—Apply for particulars to HEAD 
MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Ten or more will be OPEN for Com- 
petition at MIDSUMMER next, value £25 to £50 a 
year, which may be increased from a epecial fund to 

. £% a year in the case of Scholars who require it.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Head 
Master or Secretary, the College, Clifton, Bristol 


YDUCATION in GERMANY.— The 

4 INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Godesberg, 
near Bonv, on the Rhine (in connection with the Lon- 
don International College, Spring Grove).—A superior 
education is guaranteed, combined with a perfect 
knowledge of the French and German languages. 
Terms, 80 guineas per annum. Principal, Dr. A. BAS- 
KERVILLE, who will be in London from the 15th to 
the end of May. 

Address Dr. B., care of H. R. LADELL, Esq.. Head 
Master of the London International College, Spring 
Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex, W. 


HE A'TONEMENT'T as SET FORTH 
A bythe MAURICE SCHOOL.—The Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY will preach on this subject at St. GEORGE'S 
HALL to-morrow morning. Service begins at 11.15. 
Reserved Seat entrance in Mortimer Street. 
Ww HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear] Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gunis, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 





DJHILANTHROPIC UNSECTARIAN 
AGENCIES AMONGST the MASSES of SOUTH 
LONDON.—Near the New Cut, in the midst of a dense 
population, Hawkstone Hall is in process of erection. It 
is designed for the unsectarian religious instruction of 
children, for popular lectures on sanitary, scientific, 
literary, and temperance subjects for the working- 
classes, and for philanthropic and charitable purposes. 
The work to be done is not hypothetical, but is in 
actual operation. The Benevolent Society which will 
here have its centre relieves the sick at their own 
homes without any regard to religious opinions. Since 
its formation this Society has distributed £39,500 to 
84,000 cases, besides gifts of coal, blankets, &e. Up- 
wards of 500 cases are relieved annually, about £300 
expended, and a well-trained nurse is employed in visi- 
tation. The School to be carried on will be the head- 
quarters of a Society which now includes thirteen 
Schools, with 5,000 children and 400 voluntary teachers 
of ajl denominations. 

Clothing Societies, Mothers’ Meetings, Bands of Hope, 
and other institutions for the benefit of the poor popu- 
lation around, will be carried on in the various com- 
mittee-rooms attached to the Hall. Most of these 
agencies were established by the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
and have been hitherto carried on in premises the lease 
of which is about to expire. In these larger and more 
convenient buildings operations ona much larger scale 
will be conducted for the benefit of an increasing 
population. 

Amongst those who have contributed are :— 

The Duke of Westminster. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Messrs. Baring Brothers. 

Messrs. Copestake, Moore, and Co. 

Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. 

The Right Honourable Company of Fishmongers. 

Alderman Sir J. Lawrence, Bare, M.P. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. 

Mr. M. I. Bass, M.P. 

Miss Florence Nightingale, 

The total cost, including freehold site, is £9,457, of 
which £2,000 are still required. It is earnestly hoped 
this may be obtained, so that the buildings may be 
completed without incurring a debt, which would em- 
barrass the churity in its active work amongst the 
poor. 

Contributions may be sent to the account at Messrs. 
Glyn and Co, Lombard Street; to Mr. C. Ruck, 
Treasurer, 40 King William Street, E.C.; or to the 





Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., Surrey Parsonage, S.E.; by 
whom any aid will be thankfully acknowledged. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATERCOLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
9 till 7. Admittance Is, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN, from half- 
past nine till six. 


HE “HEAD of OUR SAVIOUR,” by 
GABRIEL MAX, at the 22nd Annual Exhibition 
of Pictures at the French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 10 till 


dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE 
—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE 
MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern 
improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 
the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated Lists free. 




















INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St., London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 

DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ‘* UNITED SERVICE" 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX ™ or “CANDLE 
Gvuarb,” effectually preventing the guttering of 
Candles. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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On Saturday, May 15, 1875, will be published, 


A SUPPLEMENT TO 


“THE ECONOMIST,” 


Containing the Reports of the Joint-Stock Banks of the United Kingdom, similar to that published on the 
17th of October, 1874, 


TO ADVERTISERS.—To insure insertion for this Important Number, ADVERTISEMENTS should not be 


sent later than MID-DAY on FRIDAY, MAY 14. 


The Price of “ The ECONOMIST " on May 15 will be 1s 4d; by post, Is 4jd. 
Orrice—340 STRAND, W.C. 





THE BUILDING OF SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, with 300 Illustrations of School-buildings in all Parts of the World, Elevations and Plans drawn to 
scale, medium 8yvo, 31s 6d. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Being Practical Remarks on 


the Planning, Designing, Building, and Furnishing of School-houses. By E. R. Rosson, Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, aud Architect to the School Board for London. 


“Mr. Robson's book contains the results of the ex- 
perience and observation of several years, both here 
and abroad, and it is copiously illustrated with draw- 
ings that represent school buildings and apparatus, 
down to the smallest details, as they exist in the prin- 


{| subject, which, were we concerned in any way with 
| school-building, we should make a point of consulting, 
| or rather studying. Nor is it only in building schools 
that the advice and information of the volume may be 
utilised with the greatest advantage. The chapters 
on‘ Warming and Ventilation’ and on ‘School Fur- 





cipal countries of the Continent, in America, and here. | niture and Apparatus’ will be profitably studied."— 
The book is an admirably complete manual of its | Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
DR. PERCY’S METALLURGY. 
Now ready, Revised and Enlarged Edition, with 9 Lithographs and 112 Illustrations on Wood, Svo, 30s. 


METALLURGY: the Art of Extracting Metals from their 


Ores. By JOHN Percy, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, Honorary 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c, 





CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION, FIRE-BRICKS, COAL, 
REFRACTORY MATERIALS, FUEL, CHARCOAL, 
FIRE-CLAYS, WOOD, COKE, 


CRUCIBLES, PEAT, GAS FURNACES, c. 

This volume is complete in itself ; it is not merely a new edition of what has beenpreviously published, but 
is in great measure a new work, containing more than three hundred additional pages of fresh matter, and 
several articles on fresh subjects.—<Author's Preface. 


Uniform with the above, 8vo, 30s. 
The METALLURGY of LEAD and PART of SILVER. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY. 

\ MERICAN ORGANS in Every Variety of CRAMER’S 
4 MANUFACTURE, and on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 

Prices from 15 Guineas, or £1 11s 6d a Quarter. 


CRAMER and CO. by no means wish it to be understood, as in some quarters it would seem to have been, 
that their AMERICAN ORGANS are used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their interesting meetings. 

CRAMER'S Instruments are much more solid in manufacture, and infinitely superior in quality of tone, 
and are certainly not open to the objection made by perhaps the most influential literary and musical journal 
to the imported organs :— 

“Judged from the artistic point of view, the instrument is no more agreeable to the ear than is the 
stentorian power displayed by the singer.” 

Moreover, while CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS are more satisfuctorily made, and better finished in 
all respects, they are sold at prices varying from 15 to 25 per cent. below those of all imported instruments. 

These, and all other instruments of CRAMER'S manufacture, can be had on the three-years system, 
which, originated by CRAMER'S, has been partially adopted by other firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W., AND MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








FREDkK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NATALINE PEBBLE SS.’ 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6d per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-O.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 
Persons suffe 









g from Weak or Defe 
sisting of a bri bble of high pol 
LIGHTNESS ABSENCE of COLOUR, and 
venience, but an ornament. 





tive Sight will find great relief hy wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
Ned“ NATALINE.” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
i3LARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 





Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
[CoPy.] Che », County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
upplied by you have come t For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absulute perfection, al! 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are coo] and glareless. I bope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 
mpaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve —I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 





Gentlemen.—My old glasses and those 














CARSON’S PAINT 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H e 
OF WALES. ~ THE PRnvoy 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





| It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMP9 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate HILL, LONDON, E.0, ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dusuy, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENG, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHO 
WORLD. OF 





____ SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO. 
S FONE’S PATENT BOXES 
ou for owe Month in the Year, and one for 
every Subject on which you are Collecting. Tated 
Prospectus post free of , titan 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentea, 
° BANBURY. 
) Sold by all Stationers. A box, to keep numbers of the 
i= ‘ . : 
| Spectator safe and tidy while accumulating for binding, 
price 5s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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G ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should suppl 

Laundresses with the eves 


‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


\ Tr ~ YAT O 
JOHN GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 








Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
PoLson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &e. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWELS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 


af fF ts 
M AND 
W EB B'S 


EK LECTRO-SILVER 


4 
Pz 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post Freg, Larger 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), WEST 
Exp; and MANSION- HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
PovuLtTry, LONDON. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMsS: THB 

ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who 
use the * UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. Manufac- 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, tured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the = 
and | YEE 29 Fk rp ‘TP 2 > * ’ fitting (andes, and Sole Manufacturers of the 
L, and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. ee a ae 


caw soTS {153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS 46." PLEET STREET. 


preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold by Chemists 
Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
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HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Burest and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
1782. ted in all parts of the world. 
ances effec’ GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries 1 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


WANE of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
porated by Royal Charter, 1847 —DRAFT'S 
laide and the principal towns in 
ISSUED oper - Bills negotiated and collected. 
- received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
No. 54 Old Broad Street, EC. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
— TO INVESTORS. : 
Now y, 6d per copy; or 5s annua y- . 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
eng an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
ay Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
Comneration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


Per eNNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


WAAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mail, London. - 
jums and Interest ........ ecccreeses £450,285 
ane PARED cccocceseccsccnccaces £3,024, 108 
Also & Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
rogress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
. sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expé¢nses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent, of the gross income. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
9 PoliS,AINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
Paiw-up CAPITAL AND Reserveé Funp, £160,000, 
Annua} Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PALD, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress " at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Fovod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


INAHAN’S 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
\ ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
TPIDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. 





éreyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 
ity. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking manner. 
For very young children the bath should be tepid. 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chomists and Druggists.— 
B.S. Portioularty see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 


‘= — S SEA SALT effectually 
: relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations —TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
‘| IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely 
a healthful luxury, but has produced really 
Wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
pont Soi by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
mitations, 


(CONSUMPTION, 
N DIGESTION, and WASTING 


DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 


PANCREATIC SMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and 





Genuine prepared only by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


with the Author's Sanction and Co-operation. 


“The editor and publisher have wisely considered 
this volume to be one of abiding interest, and they have 
produced it in a form worthy of preservation. The 
narrative is not one to be merely read and laid aside. 
it marks an epoch of discovery, and will be a work of 
reference. The editor's introduction and appendix 
are learned aud most suggestive. The illustrations are 
clear, artistic, and indispensable to the full under- 
standing of the text. The get-upof the volume is ex- 
eelicat. It is evident that all concerned have spared 
neither pains nor expense. The result is a worthy pre- 
sentation of what we think an important book.”— 
Literary Churchman, 

« Dr. Schliemann has found monuments which place 
beyond doubt the existence of flourishing and civilized 
inhabitants on the spot that has always within historic 
memory borne the name of Ilium, and which prove 
the real existence of a pre-Hellenic city, small, but 
strong, civilized, and wealthy, and having some most 
striking points of correspondence with the Troy of 
which Homer sang.”"—Quarterly Review. 


TROY AND ITS REMAINS. 
Now ready, with Maps, Plans, Views, and 500 Illustrations of Objects of Antiquity, &c., royal 8vo, 42s. 


A NARRATIVE of DISCOVERIES and RESEARCHES 


MADE on the SITE of ILIUM and in the TROJAN PLAIN. By Dr. Henry SCHLIEMANN. 
Edited by Puttip Smiru, B.A., Author of “ Ancient History 
from the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire,” &c. 


Translated 


“An English translation of such a work as Dr. 
| Schliemann’s would in any case have been justified ; 
| but there are special reasons for welcoming the hand- 
| some and elaborate edition which has just been issued 
| under the supervision of Mr. Philip Smith. It is not 
& mere reproduction of the original work, but a care- 
fully revised and improved edition, containing new 
materials contributed by Dr. Schliemann, and im- 
| partial annotations by the editor. The value of a 
| book of this kind, which attempts to give the reader 
| an idea of the shape and markings of the articles dis- 
| covered, necessarily depends in a great measure on 
the quality of the drawings which illustrate the text, 
and the woodcuts and lithographs which have been 
| prepared for the present edition are greatly inadvance 
of the somewhat rough photographs of the original. 
| Apart from the historical and other questions which 
/are raised, the narrative is an extremely interesting 
| record of personal energy and enthusiasm.’—Satur- 
| day Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





in America.” 


“Skimming Miss Bird's pleasant pages, one forgets 
the wear and tear, the noise and gloom of life, and in 
their place finds blue sea, soft sunlight, sweet airs 
Bent upon seeing, doing, enjoying, and describing 
everything. and devoid of crotehet or bias, Miss Bird is 
a model tourist. While exuberant of epithet, as befits 
a tropical theme, she tempers her enthusiasm with 


JOHN MURRAY, 


THE HAWAIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Now ready, with Ilustrations, crown 8yo, 123. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, 


and VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By ISABELLA Biep, Author of “ The Englishwoman 


judgment, and reproduces what she sees with fidelity. 

| We do not know of any other book which so com- 
pletely familiarises the reader with the aspects of 
nature and life in the Hawaian Archipelago; and we 
shall be surprised if the perusal of Miss Bird's volume 
does not induce many a seeker for rest or health to 
turn bis steps thither."—Athenwum. 


Albemarle Street. 








Now 


ANNE until the PEACE of UTRECHT, 1701-13. 
A CABINET EDITION of the above Work. 


commencement of Lord Mahon's. 


to the PEACE of VERSAILLES, 1713-83. 
A CABINET EDITION of the above work. 


EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ready. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the REIGN of QUEEN 
By Earl STANHUPE. 
With Portrait. 
This Work is designed as a connecting link between the conclusion of Lord Macaulay's History and the 


Library Edition. 8vo, 16s. 


2 vols., post 8vo, 10s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the PEACE of UTRECHT 
By Lord MAHON (now Ear! Stanhope). 
7 vols. post 8vo, 35s. 


7 vols. 8vo, 93s 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








THE LAPLANDERS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The LAND of the NORTH WIND; or, Travels among the 


Laplanders and the Samoyedes. 


By Epwarp Rag, 


F.R.G.S. 


“ We cannot but congratuale Mr. Rae on having the | credit, that he is a tourist of the best type, and an 


good-sense to spend his holiday-time among a 
European peopl» quite as primitive, aud almost less 
known, than the North-American Indians, and in whose 
country he could enjoy all the pleasures of camp life, 
| without the risk of being scalped. Taking Mr. Rae's 

first attempt at literature as a whole, and not expecting 
more from it than he asks us, we may say it does him 


Baths prepared with this | 
falt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, | 


amusing descriptive writer. Nowhere need the reader 
weary because the author is dull. Liveliness is the 
prevailing characteristic of every page; and though 
the humour is sometimes flippant, yet he must be @ 
dull man who cannot obtain some information, and at 
the same time extract a laugh now and then, from the 
travels of the ‘Doctor’ and his friend.”"—Athenzum. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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‘The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of 
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HETH,” « A PRINCESS of THULE,” &c., is now ready, entitled, 


FEATHERS. 


ASK for Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 














‘THREE FEATHERS, at all Libraries, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


ICE. 





‘The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LORNA DOONE,” 


‘The MAID of SKER,” &c., is now ready, entitled, 











‘ALICE LORRAI 


NE, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





ALICE LORRAIN 
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ASK for Mr. R. D, BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL, 








at all Libraries. 
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MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION OF MOLIERE. 





Will be published, on May 15, VOLUME FIRST, demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


THE COMPLETE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 


MO L 


Rendered into English by HENRI VAN LAUN, 
Translator of Taine’s “ History of English Literature.” 


With Prefatory Memoir, Introductory Notices, Appendices, and Notes. 
Portrait and Thirty-three Etchings, executed specially for this Edition by 


M. AD. LALAUZE, of Paris. 


To form Six Volumes Octavo, price 18s each. 


E RE. 


Tilustrated with a 





The following limited impressions, on LARGE PAPER, will be prepared for Subscribers :— 
I, 150 copies on superfine paper, with Jndia-proof impressions of the etchings, Royal 8vo, One Guinea and a 


Half per volume, 


IT. 30 copies on WHATMAN'S IMPERIAT, PAPER, with proofs on China paper, Imp, Svo, Two Guineas per volume. 
III. 20 Copies on WHATMAN'S IMPERIAL PAPER, with proofs on China paper, and an EXTRA SET of Artist's 
proofs on Japanese paper, Two Guineas and a Half per volume. 
The Volumes will be issued at intervals of about three months. 





More than a century having elapsed since the last edition of MOLIEREin English was issued in this country, 
it has been thought desirable to supply the want in our literature by an entirely new translation of all his 


Dramatic Works. 


Mr. HENRI VAN LAUN, whose rendering of M. TAINE's “History of English Literature” received such high 
commendation, baying undertaken the work of Translating and Editing, bas endeavoured to give not only a 
faithful translation of the great Dramatist, but has also sought to preserve the spirit and brilliancy of the original. 





Edinburgh: WILLIAM PATERSON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





NEW EDITION. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


SIXTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


WITH EIGHTY 


PAGES OF NEW 


PREFACE, 





‘The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has con- 
ferred a boon on all students of theology.”—West- 
minster Review. 


“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a 
scholar, and reasoner, whose discussions are con- 
ducted in a judicial method.”—Athenwum, 


“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reach- 
ing of the direct contributions to theological contro- 
versy that have been made in this generation.”— 
Fortnightly Review. 

“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements 
necessary to the composition of so masterly and ex- 
haustive a treatise as the present are united in the 
same person.”—Dall Mall Gazette, 


“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and 
able work...... The masterly examination of the evi- 
dences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in 
these yolumes, so far as we know, is an unparalleled 
specimen in the English language.”—Spectator. 


“It abounds with acuteness and overflows with 
reading." —Academy. 

“This is beyond doubt an important book...... The 
talent is unquestionable. Independence of thought, 
keenness of insight, width of information are attested 
in every chapter."—Ziferary World. 





“The style is for the most part extremely clear and 
forcible; the lines of argument are traced with a firm 
hand, and the abundance of illustrative material con- 
tained in the notes constantly enables the reader to 
exercise independent judgment on the statement of 
the text."—Jnquirer. 


“The examination of the first three Gospels in re- 
lation to the early Fathers down to the date of the 
Muratorian Fragment, is one of the most complete 
undertakings of the kind which we have in English.” 
—Guardian. 


“A very learned and exact book,”"—MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, in the Contemporary Review. 


“It is written in a style so calm, with learning so 
weighty, and ability so great, that it at once demands 
attention and commands respect.”—Scotsman, 


“His work is always earnest, and generally clear; 
his reasonings are direct, though they sometimes 
appear to us overstrained, and his main conclusions 
it will be found difficult to shake.""—T7heological Review. 


“Tt would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the 
logical power, and on the whole, the reverent tone 
exhibited by the author.”"—S/andard. 





London : LONGMANS and CO. 





Ready, size 32 inches by 27; Coloured Sheet, 3s; Mounted in case, 5s, 


NORTH POLAR CHART.—STANFORD’S MAP of the 


COUNTRIES ROUND the NORTH POLE. This Map shows in Colours the Limits of the Known and the 
Unknown; the Open Water and the Frozen Seas; the Names of the great Arctic Navigators, and the Date 
of their discoveries, from Cabot in 1497 to Payer in 1874. 


NEW EDITION, half-morocco, £3 3s. 


FAMILY ATLAS: a Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, 


embracing the Most Recent Discoveries in all Parts of the World. Plans of London and Paris on a large 
scale, the Geological Map of England and Wales, by the late Sir RopERICK I, MuRCHISON, Bart., and the 
Star Maps by the late Sir JouN LUBBOCK, Bart., are also included. 


NEW EDITION, strongly half-bound, 21s. 


CYCLOPZEDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS: containing 


29 Coloured Maps, selected from the Series designed by the Useful Knowledge Society, with Index. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


" “J 
| G ARDEN NECESSARIES, consist; 
of Y. S, Bz 
Woe +f Aaoums, BASKETS, FLOWER-STANDS 










Garden Syringes ........... eneeneees — 
Garden Engines ...... oo = be he, 
Garden Water-Barrows,, 458 0d to 13t 
Garden Rollers......... 42s 0d to oie 
Garden Chairs . 7s 0d to om 
Garden Seats.... +. 208 0d to . 
Garden T. ring-pots. = 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 120s, 
To cut 6 inches ...... £1 5| To cut 10 inches £3 
To cut 8 inches ...... 2 10 | To cut 12 inches “” is 


Suitable for a Lady. 
To cut l4inches ... £5 16 | To cut 16 inches £6 
Suitable for a Gentleman, —— 


ILLIAM S&S BURTOy 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catal 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his = 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
large Show Rooms, post free—39 Oxford Street, ~ 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street: 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver: 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the Unite 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM §, BUR. 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
EAL and SON, 195 to 19 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE 
with Prices of ’ 
BEDSTEADS, 


BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
_CSSEENTT FREE BY POST. 
EAL and SON, 195 to 19 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W, 


mm — ponies ae 
| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 59 
Bold Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birmingham, 
*,* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED, 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 





OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 

and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 
evaporable. 


OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRAWING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. 
SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, the best at moderate prices, 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN — 
RECHERCHE DESIGNS in SUITS forYOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


y OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats; 

Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped. 

SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres. 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLUD. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home usé. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMING HAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 








In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 

genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874 ] 


7} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“Ye SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS weer 
AIR RESTORER cr DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 











Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.0. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


Mistake. By Mrs. 


LE gpenver, Author of “ Parted Lives.” 3 vols. 


prenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 
H 


ay, Awhor of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 


sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


tins, 3 vols. - 
- baer and entertaining novel." —Messenger. 


Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “Kitty,” &e. 3 vols. ; 
«A very charming story." —Graphic. 


Fglantine. By the Author of 


“§r, OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 
BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


Jocelyn’s 


HURST and 


Just published, post 8vo. price 12s, A 
HE SUPERNAT URAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT POSSIBLE, CREDIBLE, and 
STORICAL; or, an Examination of the Validity of 
= Recent ‘Objections against Christianity as a 
Divine Revelation. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Pre- 
pendary of St. Paul's, Author of “The Jesus of the 
Evangelists,” & 
London: F. 
Garden, W.C. 





Cc. 
NorGATE, 17 Bedford Street, Covent 





Crown 8vo, price 4s 6d. 
UMBOLDT’S NATUR und REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die 
Pguinoctial-Gegenden des neuen Continents” (Per- 
] Narrative of Travel, &c ) and “* Ansichten der 
Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author. By C. A. BuCHHEIM, 
Ph.D., Professor of German in King's College, London. 

London: F. NorGATE, 17, Bedford Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. PS AAO : 
Just published, 12mo, cloth, 2e 6d. 
R. JAMES LINDSAY, M.A.—The 
ANALYTICAL INTERPRETATION of the 
SYSTEM of DIVINE GOVERNMENT of MOSES. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Twenty-ninth Edition. Feap. dvo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
Illustrated. 

ISTORY of the REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. I. J. BLunr. 

*,* The taste, reading, and profession of the author, 
has led him to regard the Reformation as one of the 
most remarkable events in our history, whether in re- 
lation to polities or religion; and this work gives a 
continuous though succinct account of its rise, progress, 
and consummation. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 


sona: 














Imperial 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 
the HOLY SCRIPTURES of the OLDand NEW 

TESTAMENT: or, a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, to which is added, a Concordance 
to the Books called Apocrypha. 

London: WILLIAM TEeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. __ = 

Just published, Seventh Thousand, crown 8yo, 23. 
... CHRISTIANITY : Is it 

of Man or of God? By Henry Duny. 

Pe _London: SUIPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

Just published, demy 12mo, 2s 6d; per post, 2s 8d. 
| ICAL SERMONS for BOYS. 

By Josrru H. Hutton, B.A. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
Brighton: Hi. & C. TREACHER, 1 North Street. 


New Uniform Edition in one handsome Volume. 


_ MACKENZIE KETTLE’S 


WORKS. 
Post 8vo, price 5s each. 
SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS. 
FABIAN’'S TOWER (now ready). 
In the Press 
An entirely New Work. 
UNDER the GRAND OLD HILLS. 
JAMES WETR, 283 Regent Street, W. 


MAGAZINE, for 

No. DCCXV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THE DiteMMA. Part I. 

Lorv LytTONn’s SPEECHES. 

THE ABODE OF SNOW. Scenes in Kashmir. 

New Books. Isaac Casaubon—Macready's Reminis- 
cences—Untrodden Spain—Malcolm. 

THE CHINA WAR OF 1560; Sir HOPE GRANT. 

THE BUDGET AND THE NATIONAL DEBT, 

_W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing- — 
Empty Travelling: Beg. ressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
PORTH TE eel-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
AIMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. ee 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Et 


YLACKWOOD'S 
MAY, 1875. 


Conclusion. 


188 STRAND. 


(TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and Co., 

CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


® FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 


HENRY S. KING AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s; half-morocco, Roxburgh style, price 7s 6d. 








Illustrations by the Painter of ‘‘ The Roll-Call’’ and ‘The 28th, Quatre Bras.’” 


PRELUDES. 
A VOLUME of POEMS, by A. C. THOMPSON. 
Illustrated by ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 
Demy &vo, price 7s 6d, 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 


Third Series. 
By A NEW WRITER. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ANNIHILATION, 
In the Light of the Gospel of Love. 
Five Discourses by the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., Author of “The Higher Life,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 28 6d. 


THE INNER LIFE OF SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
AND THE HOLY LAND. 


By Mrs. RICHARD BURTON. 
With Photographic Portraits of Captain Burton ee iy Author, and with Coloured Illustrations and Map. 
lemy Svo. 


This volume is intended to present a sketch of the vie infime of the Holy Land in general and of Damascus 
in particular, and to convey an idea of the life which an Englis: woman may make for herself in the East. 


LETTERS FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. 
By L. D. S. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, with an Illustrated Title-page. 


This work is compiled from the author's letters to friends in England and the private journals kept during 
a long residence in China and Japan, and is published with a view of presenting to English readers a picture 
of the daily life of Europeans in the Far East, together with some account of the singular manners and customs 
of that region. 








Lieutenant Stumm’s Work on Russia in the East. 


~ co TANT 7 als rT 
RUSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWARD. 

Based on the Official Reports of Lieutenant Hugo Stumm, German Military 

Attache to the Khivan Expedition. 
TO WHICH IS APPENDED OTHER INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT, AND A MINUTE ACCOUNT 

OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
By Captain C. E. H. VINCENT, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, with Map, 6s. 


“Captain Vincent's account of the improvements which have taken place lately in all branches of the ser- 
vice is accurate and clear, and is full of useful material for the consideration of those who believe that Russia 
is still where she was left by the Crimean war.’—Athenwum. 

“ Even more interesting, perhaps, than Lieutenant Stumm’s narrative of one of the most brilliant military 
exploits of recent years is Captain Vincent's own account of the reconstruction, under Milatin, of the Russian 
Army. Few books will give a better idea of its progress than this brief survey of its present state and latest 
achievement." —Graphic. 


MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK, AND 
CHAPTERS IN PRISON HISTORY. 


By Captain ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “The Queen’s Shilling.” 
With Dlustrations, Two Vols. post Svo. 


A history of Millbank is necessarily an epitome of all that concerns prisons and prison management in 
modern times. From first to last it has continued to be part and parcel of all our schemes of secondary 
punishment. But the present volumes are more than a mere record of penal legislation, Millbank Peniten- 
tiary, as it was once called, has passed through a chequered life. It has seen endless changes, and many 
curious episodes have occurred within its walle, Advautage has been taken of these to weave together a nar- 
rative which may not be uninteresting to a Jarge circle of readers. 


Copyright Edition. 


7 rey og y 
THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. 
3y WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, New York. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s, 
*,* Being Vol. XVI. of THe INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


Copyright Edition. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL SHERMAN, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil War. 
Written by HIMSELF, 


2 vols. demy &vo, with Map. 





THE TWO LAST NEW NOVELS, NOW AT ALL THE L/BRARIES. 
HIS QUEEN. 


By ALICE FISHER. 


3 vols. crown S§¥o0. 


ME, OR LOVE ME 
By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LOVE NOT. 








Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘ TEMPLE BAR.’ "— Guardian. 
MRS. EDWARDES'S NEW NOVEL. 
LEAH : 


a Woman of Fashion, is now 


appearing in the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. To be obtained at every 
Railway Station and Bookseller's. Price 1s monthly. 


The HISTORY of SECRET SOCIETIES of 


All AGES and COUNTRIES. By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 21s. 

The Mysteries of the Cabala—the Magi—the Druids—the Mystics—the Holy 
Vehm — Alchymists—Knights Templars— Rosicrucians — Freemasons — the 
Inquisition—Political Societies of Germany—Brigandry—the Carbonari—the 
Camorra—Fevians—Communists, &. 


The STAGE: its Past and Present in 


Relation to Fine Art. By Henry NEVILLE. In demy 8yo, 96 pp., price 5s. 
[Next week. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. Twenty- 
first Edition. 8yo, with Plans, 10s 6d. 


The HANDY EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s, with Plans. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Twelfth Edition, post 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 





THE NEW & POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD'S NOVEL. 


ae 
Sir J. WHITWORTH, Bart, on FLUID COMPRESSE 
, GUNS. D STEEL and RIFLED 


Just published, in royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 7s 64. 


ie and STEEL. By Sir Josern Wurrworrg Bart, 
’ 


CE. FRS,, LL.D. DCL. 
NEW VOLUME of JOHN STUART MILL'S DISSERTATION 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 
ISSERTATIONS, 


Ou Monday next, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
ISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Politica] Philo 
sophical, and Historical. By JOHN STUART MILL. Volume the Fo 
London: LONGMANS and Co. =a, 
Of whom may be had, the Second Edition, price 10s 64, 
Mr. MILL’S THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature, the U 
of Religion, and Theism. , tility 
Just published, in 8yo, pricels. = == 


LAUDIAN, the LAST of the ROMAN POETS 
Lectures Delivered before the Literary and Philosophical Society } 
upon-Tyne. By THOMAS HODGKIN, B.A. Lond. oclety, Newoutie 

London: LONGMANS and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: A. Rem, 
The AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. > 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Coloured Map, price és. 
HE LOST CONTINENT, or Slavery and the Slave Trade 
in Africa, 1875; with Observations on the Asiatic Slave Trade carried 
under the Name of the Labour Traffic, and some other Subjects. By Jos " 
COOPER. = 








London : LONGMANS and Co. 


The INDIANS of the PACIFIC SEABOARD. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Maps, Vols. I. and II., price 25s each, 
HE NATIVE RACES of the PACIFIC STATES gf 
NORTH AMERICA. By Husert Howe BAncrort. 
Vou, I. WILD TRIBES: their Manners and Customs. 25s. 
Vou. II. CIVILIZED NATIONS of MEXIO and CENTRAL AMERIOA, 9% 
To be followed byu— 
Vou. Il. MYTHOLOGY and LANGUAGES of BOTH SAVAGE ang 
CIVILIZED NATIONS. 
Vout. IV. ANTIQUITIES and ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS. 
ane V. ABORIGINAL HISTORY and MIGRATIONS. Index to the enti 
ork. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 





—_ 


Second Edition now ready, in post 8vo, price 5s. 


MEN YEARS of GENTLEMAN FARMING at BLENNER. 





ANGELA PISANI. By the late George 


rv: | 
SyDNEY SMYTHE, Seventh Viscount Strangford. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. | 


} 
“The characters in ‘Angela Pisani’ are elaborately worked out; the scenes and | 
incidents are rich, varied, and poetic; the historical and political ideas inter- 
woven with the dialogue are bold and striking: while over all breathes that name- | 
less charm which tells us we are in the presence of genius."—Pall Mal! Gazette. 


“One of the features, as it will doubtless soon be one of the fashions, of the 
season of 1875."—TZhe World. 


Mr. HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. | 
TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author 
of “ Breezie Langton,” “ False Cards.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. | 


“It is refreshing to meet with a hearty, healthy, and genuine novel such as the 
author of ‘Two Kisses’ gives us...... The interest is never allowed to flag fora 
moment, and there is no reason that ‘Two Kisses’ should not be one of the most 
popular novels of the season.”—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Authoress of “ The Wooiug O't,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Miss RHYL-DAVIES'S NEW NOVEL. 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, | 


Author of “ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


ROPOSED MONUMENT to BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4}d., for Sir G. Scott's 
Design—Illustrations of London Street Architecture—Wood Carvers of Switzer- 
land—Royal Academy—Public Health—France, Rome, &c.—46 Catherine St., W.C., 
and all newsmen. 


| 





HASSET with CO-OPERATIVE OBJECTS. By W. Lawson, O. D. Huytsa, 
F-.C.S., and others. 
“One of the most curious and interesting books on any industrial question we 
ever read, and will well repay perusal.”"—Agriculiural Economist. 
“In respect of the novelty of much of its contents in agricultural literature, it 
will be welcomed and read with interest by many.’—North British Agriculturist, 
“A book altogether sui generis. It will be appreciated by all who can relishg 


| narrative of the quaintest social experience, prompted by genuine benevolence, 


and told with transparent candour.”—Academy. 

* One of the most curious and entertaining books we have met with about agri- 
culture.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Do any of our readers relish a queer book? If so, they will find one in‘ Ten 
Years of Gentleman Farming.’...... Their real difficulty in reading will not be that 
of figures or bard words, but of believing that what is told them relates really toa 
rural parish in Cumberland, under Skiddaw.,,....And yet the book is at bottoms 
thoroughly serious, earnest, noble one.” —ASpectator. 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 


—— LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 








Founded 1841 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


| Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 


open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


\ TOMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC MEETING will be 
held in St. GEORGE'S HALL on SATURDAY, MAY 29th, which will be 
addressed by Ladies, in reply to the Speeches delivered in the House of Commons 
against the Second Reading of the “ Women’s Disabilities Bill.” Mrs. Faweett, 
Miss F. Power Cobbe, Miss Rhoda Garrett, Mrs. McLaren, Miss Becker, Miss 
Sturge, Miss Todd, and other ladies, will take part in the proceedings. 
Chair to be taken at 8 o'clock. by GEORGE DIXON, Esq., M.P. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Programme.—1. New 

»v Lecture by Prof. Gardner on COOKS and COOKERY.—2. New Lecture by 
Mr. King on SPAIN.—3. The ISLE of WIGHT, with new Views.—4. New and 
Original Optical, Magical, and Musical Entertainment, the MAGICIAN and the 
GENII, in which several wonderful Illusions and Mysteries will be shown. The 
Entertainment has been written by Dr. Croft, and will be given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, assisted by Herr Max Alexander.—This week a variety of Entertainments, 
including JANE CONQUEST. See Programme. 12 and 7. Admission, Is. 














ODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 


JALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL | RIGHTON.—UNFURNISHED 
AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 
tint pow so much admired. 


APARTMENTS to LET.—They comprise 
Perfectly free from | Drawing-room, 2 Bed-rooms, Kitchen, and Scullery, 


RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC | object’onable ingredients. 5s 6d—ALEX. ROSS, 248| and are within two minutes’ walk of the New Pier. 


MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- | High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. . 
FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 


tion of letters. 
NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 


TJ AIR-CURLING 


Rent, £40. Apply at 65 Preston Street. 
OHN BURGESS and SON'S 


Original and Superior 








Silver. and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


CURES of old-standing ASTHMA, COLDS, &c., by 
| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
; WAFERS.—Received from Mr. ROBINSON, 
Chemist, Trinity Street, Hull:—“ Your Wafers are 
really excelent in all affections of the Chest, old- 
standing Asthma, and neglected Colds; they seem to 
act like a charm, relieving the phlegm, and giving 
sweet refreshing sleep, &c.” In Asthma, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds and Rheumatism, they 
give instant relief. Sold at Is 14d and 2s 9d per box, 
by all Druggists. 








FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 

itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps 
Had of all Chemists. 

NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 

It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 


3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 
H AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 

OSE MACHIN E—tThis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 103 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent or 
two stamps. 








ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than & 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Pvusiic 
HEALTH.—It is the duty of every man to pro- 
mote as far as he can the public welfare, and no one 
does this more effectually than he who enables the 
community to withstand disease. Holloway’s Pills 
exert this preservative power, with the most striking 
success, when their aid has bee: sought before 
malady has become deeply grafted upon the system. 
They keep the blood pure and the bodily functions 
regular, even amidst the varying influences of our 
climate. They protect the body against the deleterious 
agencies of changeable temperatures, keen winds, & 
excessive atmospheric moisture. Holloway's medicine 
invariably exerts a neutralising or expulsive power, 
highly salutary to persons exposed to malaria and those 
dangerous infections which are constantly present in 








some localities to the imminent risk of human life. 
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PP. Paden SS 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OTICE.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” 
N sale 


MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of 
P 


ARIS. By the late Feirx WHITEHURST, Author of “ Court and Social Life in 


France under Napoleon the Third.” [On the 20th. 


MEMOIR of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the COMPOSER. 
{ICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a Memoir. By 
d LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. [Now ready. 
olume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
and the stage."—Graphic. 


In 2 vols. 8¥o. 


CHARLES 

«A very pleasant Vv 

soar St 

- E to AUSTRALIA, across TASMANTA, a WEEK in the BLUE 
ROUND the CAPE’ (0 TAINS, the TRACKLESS WEST, &. 


OVER LAND and SEA: a Log of Travel Round 
the World in 1873-74. By ARTHUR G. GUILLEMIN. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Full- 
Illustrations and Vignette. [Now ready. 
“Such a run round the world as this amusing and instructive volume records is 
- to drive any one, who has a wandering spirit to control, wild with excite- 
erent which such a desire constantly arouses. '"—JBell's Weekly Messenger. 
CAMPAIGN of A USTERLITZ, WAR with ENGLAND, WAR with SWEDEN 
~~ TURKEY, FRENCH CAMPAIGNS in RUSSIA, CAMPAIGNS of DRESDEN 

and LEIPZIG, &c. 

The LIFE and TIMES of ALEXANDER the FIRST, 
Emperor of all the Russias. By C. JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 

“The author has a profound admiration for Alexander. and has spared no pains 
to make the picture of him complete and accurate. The lives of few Russian 
sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.”—Globe. 

« Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great 
variety of reading: it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and al- 
most every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review.—/al/ 
Mall Gazette. 


ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THOMAS FRoOsT. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” 
—Era. 

“One of the most amusing books of the season."—Guardian. 


CLOWNS, RIDERS, ACROBATS, the ASTLEYS, DUCROWS, COOKES, 
BATTYS, HENGLERS, SANGERS, &c. 
Now ready, uniform with ‘“ The Old Showman " in size and price. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs.” 
“We seem indeed in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume—for 
nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all persons above 
a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again."—Bell’s Weekly 


Dr. JOHNSON, BOSWELL, and GOLDSMITH at the MITRE: COLERIDGE and 
CHARLES LAMB at the SALUTATION; SWIFT, ADDISON, DRYDEN, and 
GARRICK at “* BUTTONS ;" BEN JONSON at the THREE CRANES, &c. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with many quaint Illustrations, price 6s. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, including 


the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES CONNECTED with TAVERNS, 
COFFEE-HOUSES, CLUBS, &c. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By Epvmunp Yates, Author 
of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” “ The Yellow Flag,” ** The Impending 
Sword,” “A Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


Mr. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Fanseon, Author of 


“ Blade-o-Grass,” “ Joshua Marvel,“ Jessie Trim,” ‘‘ The King of No-land,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


PRESTON FIGHT. By Wittiam Harrison 


ArxswortH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” 
“Manchester Rebels,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 
WALTER’S WORD... By James Payn, Author 


of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “Murphy's Master,” “Found Dead,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” “A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols, 


RAM DASS: a New Novel. 


Author of “ The Notting Hill Mystery,” &. 


WAS it a MARRIAGE? By Kant Hanne. 


3 vols, 


LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. 


Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” ‘The Miner's Oath,” &c. 


FOR the OLD LOVE’S SAKE. By the Author of 


“Not Easily Jealous,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NELLY HAMILTON. By Suetstey Beavcnamr, 


Author of “Grantley Grange,” &c. In 3 vols. 


MAUDE WHITEFORD;; or, the Turn of the Tide. 


A New Novel. In3 vols. 


PHILIP DARRELL: a Romance of English Home 


Life. By ALBERT E. ROwcroFT. In 3 vols. 


HEREDITARY BONDSMEN; or, Is it all in Vain? 


A New Novel. In 3 vols. 


By Cuartes Fetrx, 


In 3 vols. 


In 


By Dora _ Ruwssett, 
In 3 vols. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


NEW WORKS. 





DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. Birnca ReYNarRpson. Second Edition, 
revised; with 12 Chromolithographs from Original Paintings by H. Alken. 
Medium Syo, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813- 


1873. By Jonn, Earl Russert, E.G. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
8vo, lés, 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


IV. and WILLIAM IV. , A the late C. C. F. GRevILiE. Edited by HenRY 
Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. The Fourth Edition, with some Additional Notes. 3 vols, 
8yo0, 308. 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Atexts pg 


TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by Henry Reeve, C.B.,D.C.L. New Edition, with 
a Biographical Notice and New Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


POEMS. By W. B. Scorr. I. Ballads and 


Tales. II. Studies from Nature. III. Sonnets, &c. Illustrated by Seventeen 
Etchings by L. Alma Tadema and W. B. Scott. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


The NEW MINNESINGER, and other Poems. 


By Ark AN Leiau, Crown 8yo, 5s. 


MEMOIRS of Sir JOHN RERESBY, of 


Thrybergh, Bart., M.P. for York, 1634-1689. Written by Himself, and edited 
from the Original MS. by J. J. CARTWRIGHT, M.A. 8yo, 21s, (/n May. 


CLINICAL LECTURES and ESSAYS. By 


Sir James Pacer, Bart. Edited by F. HowARD Marsg. 8yo, 15s. 


SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of 


CHEMISTRY, bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the 
beginning of 1873, By Henry Watts, F.R.S. 8yo, price 42s. [Zarly in June, 


URE’'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES. Seventh Edition. revised and in part rewritten by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With above 2,000 Wood- 
cuts, 3 vols. 8vo, £5 5s. [On the 31st inst. 


TWO YEARS in FIJI: a Descriptive Narra- 
tive of a Residence in the Fijian Group of Islands, with some Account of the 


Fortunes of Settlers and Colonists up to the time of British Annexation. By 
Litton Forses, M.D. Crown 8yo, 838 6d. 


Ty ~) . 
ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches from the Mountains 
of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia—the Country between the 
Bernina and the Dolomites. By DouGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. Crown 8vo, with 5 
Maps and 9 Illustrations. [Jn May. 


SNIOLAND; or, Amongst the Jokulls and 


Fjalds of Iceland. By W. L. Watts, Author of * On the Vatna Jikull.” Post 
8vo, with Map and Photographs. (in May, 


The NATIVE STATES of INDIA in SUB- 


SIDIARY ALLIANCE with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT: with a Notice of 
the Mediatised and Minor States. By Colonel! G. B. MALLESON, 0.8.1. 8yo, 
with Map, price 15s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquir 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with 
80 pages of New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of the 


REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VL, translated 
by W. L. R. Cates. 8vo, price 183, 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY, the Soul and 


the Body in their Correlation and Contrast ;"a new Translation of Swedenborg 
De Commercio Anin « et Corporis, With Preface aud Illustrative Notes. By 
the Rey. T. M. GorMAN, M.A, Crown 8yo, 10s 61. 


The LOST CONTINENT, or Slavery and the 


Slave Trade in Africa, 1875; with Observations on the Asiatic Slave Trade. 
By JOSEPH Coorer. 8vo, with Map, 6s, 


The THIRD BOOK of HORACE’S ODES, 


Latin Text, with English Vocabulary and some Account of the Horatian 
Metres, &c. By Joun T. Waits, D.D. Oxon. 532mo, Is 6d. 


PRENDERGAST’ MASTERY — SERIES, 


SPANISH ; a Manual of Spanish for Englishmen and of English for Spaniards. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d. 





A SHORT MANUAL of HEAT, for the use of 


Schools and Science Classes. By the Rey. A. Invino, B.A. and B.Sc, With 34 
Illustrations. Smal! 8vo, 2s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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& THE NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 








Now ready, PART I., price 7d, of 


THE 


Lrprary OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By HENRY MORLEY, 


Professor of English Literature at University College, and Examiner in English Language, Literature, and History 
to the University of London. 








EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 





“ The purpose of this work is to provide a compact and comprehensive library of English thought, from the earliest times 
to our own day. The arrangement will be chronological. Characteristics of our Celtic and Teutonic forefathers ; the days of 
transition, after the Conquest, through the time of Chaucer, with the rising spirit of the Reformation, to the England of 
Elizabeth ; the conflicts of opinion by which England advanced from the days of her first Stuart King to the Revolution of 
1688 ; and the course of thought and action by which we have been brought to the England of to-day—not without illustra. 
tion of the character of our own time, by selections from the works of our chief living writers, where we have leave to introduce 
them ;—all these should be found here represented in such order as to make this Library of use to the student of the History 
and Literature of our country. Each piece of prose or verse will be set in a brief narrative showing when and by whom it 
was written, as far as that can be told, with here and there such information as may serve to secure fuller enjoyment of some 


part of the mind of a people, ‘not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and 


sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to.’ So Milton described 


his countrymen, and the readers of these volumes will see that he spoke truth. 


The volumes will be freely illustrated with copies from trustworthy portraits, sketches of places, contemporary illustra- 


tions of manners and customs, or of incidents described or referred to in the pieces quoted. 


Our Lrprary or Enexisn Literature seeks to draw, for rich and poor, for young and old, the healthiest of pleasures 
from the highest human source. It will illustrate all forms of thought, from the lightest jest that has the true ring in it to 


the utmost reach of heavenward aspiration. It will put no true man under ban for his opinions, but fairly represent, as far as 


space permits, the various forms of that endeavour of the English people which is as old as England and alone keeps England 


young, the firm endeavour to find out the right, and do it for the love of God.” 





“The publishers of this work on English literature, which we look 
upon as a national work of the highest aim and interest, are to be con- 
gratulated upon securing as an editor Mr. Henry Morley, whom we 
gladly recognise as a very high authority on such a subject, and on the 
plan on which he professes to carry out such an undertaking as this, 
which has nowhere yet been fully realised.”— Standard. 


“ Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have produced many works of 
solid value, but we question if they have ever published one which does 
them the amount of credit which the present book will reflect upon 
them, if it is continued and finished as it has been begun. It will be 
warmly welcomed by scholars, while it is sold in a form and at a price 
which places it within the reach of the poorest scholar in the land.”— 
Literary World. 

“We must call especial attention in these days of self-education to 
Messrs. Cassell’s ‘English Literature,’ by Professor Morley, of the 
University College, London. The first number should be at onco ob- 
tained asa specimen. The wider the circulation of such a book, the 
better it will be for the country.”—Publishers’ Cireular. 


“ The first instalment of one of the most important works ever under- 





taken by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin has just come to hand. 
The present scheme of these publishers is no less comprehensive than 
a ‘Library of English Literature,’ from the verses of Cadmon to the 
writings of the best-known authors of the nineteenth century. If pro- 
porly carried out—and the name of Professor Henry Morley as editor is 
a sufficient assurance on this score—the work cannot fail to attain a 
wide-spread popularity, and to exercise an educational influence of the 
most powerful description.”——Leeds Mercury. 

‘ Both as a professor in University College and as an examiner in the 
University of London, Mr. Henry Morley has matorially aided in 
raising the study of English to the more worthy position which it now 
holds, and it was fitting, therefore, that the publishers should turn to 
him when they wished to issue a work that should make the history of 
what England has thought as familiar to her people as the books they 
and others have published have made the history of what England has 
done. Every page of the work now before us bears the unmistakable 
impress of his deep research and intimate acquaintance with our 
literature, and ihe force and vividness of his own writing are the handi- 
work of one who has held close communion with tho most potent 
welders of our flexible English tongue.”—Bath Herald. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


a 





————— 
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